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The architect's conception of the International House which will 
soon become a reality at the University ef California (Berkeley). 
FRANK L, PALMER MILDRED WELCH ROBERT LOWRY CALHOUN DON BAILEY 
ARER. J. S. BIXLER BEN CHERRINGTON ARTLEY PARSON JAMES C. BAKER 
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OBERLIN 


“THE MOTHER OF MISSIONARIES” 


offers thorough training for foreign service. ‘Technical courses in 
Missions supplement strong basic studies in the content of the 
Christian message, and of adequate methods for its application to 
the vital problems of life in the whole world. Many nationals of 
other countries studying in Oberlin, missionaries on furlough, fre- 
quent missionary lecturers, members of the Faculty who have 
served overseas enrich the course. 


For further information address 


DEAN THOMAS W. GRAHAM 
The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin, Ohio 

















THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEW YORK 


WILBERT W. WHITE, President 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY 


In this department the course in Systematic Theology is organized to take ad- 
vantage of modern educational processes. This is accomplished by applying, 
successively, to the study of Christian Doctrine the historical, psychological, 
and philosophical modes of approach, under the professors of the subjects 
indicated. 

The Historical 
Approach 


The first year is given to an examination of the progressive de- 
velopments of Christian thinking, as they have found expression 
in the historic creeds and confessions and so contribute to the 
understanding of the basic truths of Systematic Theology. 

In the second year the psychological foundation for the Christian 
belief is investigated. The Christian’s experience of faith in 
God, in the redemptive work of His Son, and in the soteriological 
assurances of evangelical Protestantism, is analyzed. 


The Psychological 
Approach 


The Philosophical 
Approach 


The third year course, entitled The Philosophy of the Christian 

Religion, considers the facts, principles’: and doctrines of Syste- 

matic Theology as related to the thought and life of mankind. 

Send for Catalogue giving full particulars of this and Departments of Missions, Religious 
Education, Social Service and Postgraduate Study. 


THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEW, YORK 


541 Lexington Avenue, New York, U.S .A. 
Publishers THE BIBLICAL REVIEW (quarterly) 
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Three Magazines 


Every Student Mover Should Choose to Read 


py, Sp ee PR | $1.25 
The magazine of the Student Christian Movement 

THE WORLD TOMORROW ................ $2.00 
Edited by Kirby Page 

py, yu 6.) 8 8: ee $1.00 


A quarterly. The official organ of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. Edited by Francis 
P. Miller 


Special Price for the Three Magazines, $2.75 





A few éopies of the World Missionary Order from 

Atlas are still available, when taken The Intercollegian 
with The Intercollegian, at the very 347 Madison Avenue 
special price of $2.50. New York City 


Hartford 





























W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, 
President 


The Foundation is an interdenomina- 
tional university of religion serving an 
international constituency. An old in- 
stitution with history and _ traditions 
now housed in a new plant of five beau- 
tiful stone buildings on spacious campus. 


Che il logiral Sp minary Faculty of 30 specialists and numerous 





Founded in 1855 lecturers. Case Memorial Library of 
A graduate school for the training of leaders in all 200,000 volumes and pamphlets, rich in 


branches of Christian service. Affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Courses open to men and women. 


sources and special collections. 


Full catalog furnished on request. 


HARTFORD 
OZORA S. DAVIS, President 


ASA R. CRAWFORD, Field Secretary Seminary Foundation 


5757 University Avenue Chicago HARTFORD, CONN. 
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WHO’S WHO 


KirBy PAGE. Peripatetic internationalist, editor, 
World Tomorrow; author, Dollars and World 
Peace, ete. 


MAUDE GWINN. A graduate of DePauw and stu- 
dent secretary in Middle West. 


FRANK L. PALMER. One-time editor, Colorad: 
Labor Advocate, now a leader of the striking 
miners in the Colorado field. 


JAMES C. BAKER. Friend of a dozen generations 
of students at the University of Illinois where 
he is director of the Wesley Foundation. 


Our COLUMNISTS this month are Professor Bixler 
of Smith and Ben M. Cherrington of the Den- 
ver Fovndation for the Advancement of the 
Social Sciences. 


CHARLES C. NOBLE. Williams and Union. Is busy 
pastor of a church in Brooklyn. 
THE Rt. REVEREND JOHN T. DALLAS. Bishop of 


New Hampshire; a member of the National 
Student Committee and long a leader in th« 
work among Preparatory Schools. 

RAY SWEETMAN of North Dakota and China is 
now State Student Secretary in New York. 


MILDRED WELCH. Of the University of Illinois; 
had the distinction of being America’s stu- 
dent delegate to the meeting of the British 
Student Movement in Glasgow, Scotland, in 
1921. 
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Three Inch Shelf 





“Sell your beds and buy books!” 


IN QUEST OF LIFE’S MEANING..... $1.00 
Hints toward a Christian philosophy 
of life for students 
Henry P. Van Dusen 


WHITHER BOUND IN MISSIONS?.. .$1.00 
Leading to a real understanding of 
the problems involved in missions 

By Daniel J. Fleming 


CHRISTIANITY AND ART........85 cents 
For those of us who are seeking life 
at its best, art is not only a means of 
life; it is a necessity 
By Percy Dearmer 
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Devoted to the Concerns of the Student Christian Movement 


VoL. 45: No. 5. 








Editorials 


The Winter in College 


AY we object to the reiterated charges 
that college life today is too complex and 
rushed? It is, but continually dinning the 
doleful complaint in our own or other 
people’s ears does not help matters much. By all 
the laws of suggestion the very process of re- 
minder may tend to make matters worse. Those 
students are better advised who are striving 
rather by hook or crook to devise schemes of a 
better division of labor for their classmates and 
“zones of quiet” for themselves. 

Without entering either side of this fray which 
already enlists too many noisy and too few ex- 
perimental warriors, may we point out how im- 
portant it is to utilize the relatively quieter period 
of the winter to catch up with ourselves if the 
rest of the season has left us frayed and fretted. 
Evidently it is possible for some students to find 
time now for quiet reading and thought. If there 
were not quite so many outings for the body there 
might be more innings for the soul. Most of us 
are so limited by the tabernacle of flesh that we 
need regular times, if possible daily times, for 
contemplative periods. The unplanned-for periods 
get crowded out by casual appointments. If we 
want to build up the habit of the Morning Watch 
we must get ready by a Night Watch. 

We are reminded that we are just entering the 
nineteenth centenary of the public ministry of 
him who is our master and who alone can save 
the world if it is saved. Why should we not make 
a special effort now to retrace his steps in our 
daily studies and try again to think of the mean- 
ing for us of his revolutionary ideas and program? 


Channels of Internationalism 


T is not enough to have an interest in 
making the world a more brotherly place. 
Interest unattached to effective action be- 
comes sentimentality. The useful people 

around us today are those who find means to 

sluice out their world interest into world bene- 
ficence. That is why we keep such a persistent 
interest in the foreign missionary enterprise. 





Here is something which costs life and treasure 
and shames our dilettante debates which so often 
are lost in the sands of futility. “Detroit” was 
real because it showed action is still possible— 
action in the here and now. Similarly the World's 
Student Christian Federation is increasingly 
recognized as a tangible world fellowship of stu- 
dents. Our gifts to it and our participation in 
the Universal Day of Prayer bring to every local 
Association rare chances to do things which really 
count in making internationalism something more 
than a dream of impossible Utopias. 

There is to be a meeting in Jerusalem, March 
24-April 8, 1928, which we should know about for 
the reason of its bearing upon the world task of 
today. It is a meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council which more than any other inter- 
denominational agency binds together the mis- 
sionary forces of our churches, not only North 
American but British and continental as well. It 
has been five years since the last meeting of this 
Council in Oxford. The changes in missions in 
recent years are illustrated by the fact that dele- 
gates from native churches in mission lands will 
equal in number the delegates from the western 
countries. Most of the sixty delegates who will 
go from America are officials of the churches; 
invitations have also been extended to the Stu- 
dent Movements and Dean Thomas Graham, the 
new chairman of the National Student Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A., has agreed to attend. 


Students are Citizens 


ROMISING signs of student interest in 
world affairs are not far to seek. While 
some prophets of gloom are pointing long 
fingers of accusation at the mad whirl of 

campus activities—which we in no way condone 

—we frankly prefer to fix our eyes and our ex- 

pectations on groups here and there who are 

asserting their citizenship in the larger world 
beyond college halls. We do not confess to know 
what their investigation will prove but we insist 
that the social concern that has led the students 
of Denver University and Iliff Seminary to seek 
at first hand the real facts in the Colorado Miners 
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strike has farreaching significance. A neckwear 
makers’ strike in New Ilaven seemed to be a “lo- 
cal item on page thirteen’ until three Yale stu- 
dents sought and published the facts. The out- 
lawry of war proposal of M. Briand has had a 
widespread appeal to public sentiment but appar- 
ently little appeal to legislative will. To continue 
our contention of the interest of students today 
in world affairs and the great potentiality of their 
influence we quote from the New York University 
Daily News: “The great problem is to elicit an 
expression of opinion on the Capper Resolution 
from the American public or the American stu- 
dents or New York University. But we believe 
that the end sought this time is so worthy that 
it is worthwhile to agitate, to crystallize, to raise 
this question—persistently and systematically, 
though the effect may not be measurable in pe- 
titions or words. We would favor a student poll 
on this question, similar to that taken on the 
World Court issue. But before the question of a 
poll can be considered the issue must be made 
clear to the student bodies. Hence, we write in 
the hope of eventual action by the American stu- 
dents on this Capper proposal, to the end that 
Congress and President Coolidge may be induced 
to pass upon it.” 


Vitality in the Midst of Change 


HE Detroit Convention has shown the en- 
during vitality of the missionary move- 
ment and its adaptability to changing 
conditions. While arm-chair statesmen 

amateur reformers are theorizing about 
Utopia, thirty thousand missionaries are quietly 
transforming the world—so quietly in fact, that 
the immense significance of their work frequently 
is overlooked; thirty thousand champions of the 
weak and the oppressed proclaiming to the ends 
of the earth the right of the sick to be healed, 
of the slave to be freed, of the ignorant to be 
educated, of children to be happy, of women to 
be treated as equals, and of every man to receive 
his share in the joy and insight which Christ has 
brought to the world! We find nothing like it in 
human history. To such a thrilling challenge, 
shorn of its theological and organizational trap- 
pings, we are assured that the response of this 
generation will be as genuine as that of any 
preceding one. It will not be as spectacular nor 
numerically as large, due to changed circum- 
stances abroad and a better understanding of 
effective Christian methods on the part of the 
agencies in charge. But no one who at Detroit 
heard Wei, Mildred Welch, Dipeolu or Takeuchi, 
or who saw the response of the ablest students 
to their testimony on behalf of a world in need, 
can deny that it will be as vital. 
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Church Unity 


E call attention to the account of the Na. 

tional Conference of Theological Sty. 
dents appearing on another page of this 
issue. Nearly three hundred studey 
delegates, representing over eighty theologica| 
seminaries and schools of religious education, 
made this the largest and most widely represent. 
tive gathering of theological students ever heli 
in North America. The theme that occupied the . e 
thought of this group was: “Toward A Morel, » delimit 
United Church.” Critics of the Lausanne Cop. Conve 
ference who complained of the advanced age oj levity 
those working for future unity among the : 
churches were compelled to silence at Detroit, 
To these future ministers of all denomination 
Dr. Brown and Dr. Soper brought the unifying! hotel ro 
spirit of Stockholm and Lausanne. A couple ¢| ; 
hundred students entering the ministry conse, Open! 
crated to do all in their power to increase the ing!” ™ 
mutual understanding and cooperation between Fay’s a 
denominations will bring the churches yearly into more-th 
closer relationship. It goes without saying that like and 
this move toward church unity will mean a whol | @°4 Rok 
new accession of interest and initiative on the| tOP eXP 
part of theological students. Certainly the Detroit, venture 
gathering is a hopeful and clearly discernible sign} MZ - 

on the horizon—a portent of a day when the dis-; kin: C 

ciples of Jesus shall everywhere present one, tion, B 
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American Movies China-. 

sn’t ‘st 

DON’T like the American movies, wnafra 

said a young Bulgarian student. “It sails . 

isn’t that all American productions jdea . 

are bad or that the European movies | first tv 

are uniformly good. But there is a difference group: 
in type. The American shows seem to me to be. knew 


. ° ° ( 

frivolous. They just don’t mean anything. I re: . 
member that when I saw the movies in Sofia, 1; what?’ 
could always tell the American from the Euro- 


noon : 

pean productions.” | music 
“They are frivolous. They just don’t mean — 
veni 


anything.” Is that not an indictment of the 


American public? For the motion pictures meet | ing Ch 
the public demand. wee 

y « 

The movie is admitted to be a potent factor pig ay 
in education. The type of picture show pro goat, 
duced, therefore, affects students more than any) gtyde: 


other part of the American public. Is it not rea, whic} 
sonable that students should demand a motion | 


chats 

picture that “means something?” The concerted Mo: 
influence of the students of America might do a Chris 
great deal to qualify the production of motion wre 
pictures. is Pr 
WILLIAM GRIFFIN. takin; 
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Convention Impressions 


ETROIT: Hub of mechanism of 
Prohibition not at its best of 
F pedestrians who are forced to choose to 
run , 
Masonic Temple: Biggest in the world 








’ epitome of American affluence of 
2 delimited loyalty 
Convention arrivals: Youth, color, radiance, 


levity “Hey! Hey!” greetings . in- 
| terspersed with middling Middle-Age’s mingled 

emulation and envy tegistrations efficient 

and speedy courteous Scout guides 

hotel rooms 


Opening session: “What an inspiring gather- 
ing!’ muses the Oldest-Y-Secretary-Living 


Fay’s at-ease orientation talk Denby’s 
more-than-perfunctory-welcome business- 
like and non-stopping stenotypists Rich- 


ard Roberts and the Spirit “A mountain- 
top experience for many in these days ahead” we 
venture to predict . . Evening: Better sing- 
ing Akagi and Hodgkin Hodg- 
kin: China, Medicine, Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, British Theology, Christian Gentleman, All 
in One 
Morning: 

China-Africa 
‘sn’t ‘stacked’ 


Laubach - Holland - Yergan , 
“No, Mister, this program 
They’re tackling real issues 


unafraid” Colloquia groups spread their 
sails . Discussion plus counsel Good 
idea if leaders keep counsellors quiet for 


first two sessions . . . Girl in Sherwood Eddy’s 
group: “A’m from South Ca’lina and Ah nevah 
knew theh wuh Negroes lak Mistah Yergan!” 


“Is Christ a way or the way? i. 2 
' what?” “Why gunboats?” After- 
noon: Kerbala and The Color Line Tea, 


music and Geister Games . . withal, a sense 
of leisure Which is as it should be 
Evening: ‘Some Personal Experiences in Mak- 
ing Christ Known’’—Wherein Mildred Welch says 
some things convincingly “The Philos- 
ophy of Sharing’—Wherein Reiny Niebuhr pulls 
his audience to the very edge of their 
seats And wherein an honest-to-goodness 
Student takes the conference chairmanship 
Books, informal 
chats to late hours, and so to bed 
Morning: Wei and Holland 
Christ 
what one-sided 
is Propaganda?” 
taking as well as giving?” 


Reality and 
Stimulating even though some- 

Colloquia again—‘‘What 
“Does sharing mean 
Big question 


this And maybe we need to turn it over, 
and over and over . . We American 
Christians Afternoon: Eddy and Mor- 
decai Johnson refreshing, arousing, in- 
spiring Rainbow Books look worth read- 
ing “Wonder if I’ll find time to see the 


Ford plant?” . The Color Line, 
is a bit better than Kerbala 
tional meetings and suppers Denomina- 
tions? Yes or No? Yes and no? 
Evening: Wherein Mrs. Appasamy speaks 
in a faintly feminine voice while Chen 
follows and Beaven 
Morning: Dr. Mott the same old mas- 
ter mind, and statesman, and speaker and friend 
of students only not so strong physically 
as once Colloquia tackle Denominational- 
ism in earnest and agree that it’s done 
with abroad and ought to be at home 
soon A free afternoon So 
to ride ina Henryplane . Evening: Wherein 
Norman Taylor tells of his still-small God 
Margaret Crutchfield of her college experiences 
with “unlovely” girls and Henry Van 
Dusen of his first-hand knowledge of God’s plan 
for you and me A varied program, much 
worth while But why does not the Com- 
mittee present a loyal Moslem or Hindu to tell 
us what’s wrong with Christianity from his point 
of view? So to wait up for the horn- 
tooting, across-the-border-reveling, taxi-whistle- 
demanding New Year’s Eve element 
New Year’s morning: The last day 
no let-down on part of delegates on whole 
rather sustained interest Final Colloquia 
With total tendency to be fair and free 
but not too liberal “What Jesus 
Christ Means to Me” by several “Nationals” of 
Near East, Africa, etc. And then Robert 
E. Speer whose speech, because of its perfection 
in every way, must live long in the minds and 
hearts of all who heard it “The Unfin- 
ished Task” it was And so it is 
Afternoon: Speakers a-b-c-d-ande . . 
on “The Mutual Responsibility of Making Christ 
Known” Evening: Hodgkin on “The 
Cross” . . . which was a fitting close 
and which reminded us of Studdert- Kennedy 
though not entirely 


methinks, 
Denomina- 


yet 


So to trains to Pullman discus- 
sions to upper-berth solitude to 
college campus Down from the Mountain- 
Top to do or to forget 
Detroit. 
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party. 
jf our § 
HREE thousand students at 
Detroit; another thousand 
adults—from all sections 
of the United States and Can- 
ada, with delegates from many 
foreign lands. These men and 
women will powerfully influence 
the future of the Christian mis- 
sionary movement. 

What will be the impact of 
Detroit upon the world? That 
all depends. Upon two things: the character of 
the missionary enterprise and the attitude of the 
Christian Church toward nationalism, imperial- 
ism and war. 

With regard to the former there is reason to 
be hopeful. It is rapidly becoming apparent to 
acute observers that the effort to superimpose 
western theological and ecclesiastical systems 
upon the East will be not only futile but fatal. 
The movement to fasten occidental social customs 
upon the Orient will fare not much better. Worst 
of all would be the continuation of the policy of 
foreign control of educational and religious ac- 
tivities in so-called mission lands. Fortunately 
these evils are being better understood and in- 
creasingly avoided. 

The wise missionary now goes to share life and 
to reveal a person. He makes a sharp differen- 
tiation between Christianity and Jesus. He ad- 
mits that organized Christianity has repudiated 
and abandoned many of the most essential ele- 
ments of the religion of Jesus and has adopted 
numerous attitudes and institutions which are 
utterly alien to Jesus’ way of life. He goes not 
to propagate a semi-pagan Christianity but to 
share ideas and experiences and to exhibit in 
daily conduct the religion of Jesus. He gladly 
works with and under native leaders. He is a 
friend and servant, not a master. He is a learner 
as well as a teacher. He receives as well as gives. 

Not all missionaries are like this. But the 
tribe of wise men is increasing. And so there is 
ground for hope. 





KIRBY 


PAGE 


Consistency ? 

What about the attitude of the Christian 
Church toward those economic and political ques- 
tions which affect the peace of the world? In 
the long run these attitudes will be determinative. 
Even if all missionaries were perfect saints they 
could not convert any considerable proportion of 
the respective populations to Jesus’ way of life 
as long as the nations which they represent are 
engaged in pagan and barbarous practices. The 


contact of individual with individual is obviously effort t 
important. The impact of group upon group is the Leas 


even more so. ' howeve! 
What are the prospects? Quantitively, dis.| iTeSP°! 
tressing. Qualitatively, encouraging. Let me ex. ried to 
plain. | tional a 
The vast majority of Christians in the West | 
tacitly sanction or actively support practices As le 
which are in utter denial of the principles upon) . “ " 
which the missionary movement rests. They are int . ; 
ignorant, self-centered, fearful, bigoted, arrogant, = Me 
cruel. The great mass of western Christians are dons Ye 
criminally ignorant of the causes of international since t 
hostility and war. Not one in a hundred has ever! er 
spent three consecutive hours in serious contem., and os 
plation of the significance of the doctrines of na-| it is fi 
tionalism or the effects of the emotions which it! world, 
generates. That a nation is justified in going to i 6 
war in order to protect its property rights abroad| eet 
seems to them axiomatic. And so they support | — : 
the gunboat policy. Thirty times in twenty-nine | pane . 
years has the government of the United States — a 
intervened with armed force in the affairs of our _ 
southern neighbors, with only here and there a a 
feeble protest from the Christians of this coun- . 
try. The successive presidents who have sup-| than | 
: : Riots ; . ing na 
ported this policy have been widely revered as} 5, - 
Christian statesmen. bed ge 
ern po 
Effect of Propaganda . Every’ 
So effective has been the propaganda of nation-| every¥ 
alism that most Christians of this country are| domin: 
convinced to the point of certainty of their own| boats | 
superiority over other peoples. Therefore they Rea 
are suspicious of what inferior foreigners will do. | Close) 
By tariff walls and immigration barriers they , Peffer 
seek to protect themselves. But still they are| situati 
afraid and feel obliged to spend approximately} of Ch 
six hundred million dollars annually upon the| and T 
current expenses of the army and navy. And| on the 
now they are proposing to launch a cruiser build-| The 
ing and naval expansion program which may cost | low, t 
a billion dollars within the next few years. So| tional 
sure are the majority of Christians that national | to the 
security and justice cannot be maintained with-| East. 
out armed preparedness that a determined and antag 
disconcertingly successful effort is being made to} nomic 
militarize our schools and colleges. now | 
All the while we are so energetically preparing} tiger- 
for war we are criminally negligent in supporting | It is 
the effort to create and strengthen adequate agen- | and n 
cies of international justice. Within the past | Well, 
three or four years a few religious organizations | speed 
have vigorously urged the entrance of the United Th 
States into the League of Nations. But not many. | Chur 
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| Most church conventions avoid the subject alto- 
| gether or content themselves with a timid refer- 

ence to it, for fear of offending some political 
party. The situation would not be so dangerous 
if our government were engaged in a vigorous 
effort to create more satisfactory agencies than 
the League or Permanent Court. At the moment, 
however, this country is a zealous advocate of 
irresponsible national sovereignty, which, if car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, leads to interna- 
tional anarchy—and war. 


| Militarism—On or Off? 


As long as the Christian Church is entangled 
in the war system the Christian missionary move- 
ment will be fatally handicapped. Until it aban- 
dons the policy which it has consistently followed 
since the conversion of Constantine of blessing 
every War waged by a so-called Christian power 
and both sides of every war within Christendom, 
it is futile to talk of the evangelization of the 
world, in this generation or any other. The mis- 
sionary may preach the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, the inestimable value of 
every personality, the duty of love and forgive- 
ness, the life of service and sacrifice, but his suc- 
cess will be severely limited as long as the Chris- 
tian Church blesses war and supports prepared- 
ness for slaughter. 

Moreover, the situation is much more serious 
than has thus far been indicated. If the prevail- 
ing nationalistic and imperialistic policies are to 
be perpetuated, it will be necessary for the west- 
ern powers greatly to increase their armaments. 
Everywhere subject peoples are awakening; 
everywhere they are demanding freedom. White 
domination cannot be maintained with a few gun- 
boats and small contingents of marines. 

Read a book like The Revolt of Asia (Upton 
Close), or The White Man’s Dilemma (Nathaniel 
Peffer). Talk with any discerning student of the 
situation in the East. Listen to the utterances 
of Chinese, Japanese, Indian, Filipino, Egyptian 
and Turkish leaders. The handwriting is already 
on the wall. Let him read who will. 

The effort to prolong white domination of yel- 
low, brown and black races will fan Eastern na- 
tionalism into a white heat and will surely lead 
to the militarization of the Orient and the Near 
East. Latin America already has been deeply 
antagonized by our military intervention and eco- 
nomic penetration. And so the Christian Church 
now presents a pitiful spectacle. It is riding a 
tiger—to use one of Nathaniel Peffer’s figures. 
It is afraid to stay on this beast of imperialism 
and militarism; it is even more afraid to get off. 
Well, it had better decide to dismount! And that 
speedily. 

There are some indications that the Christian 
Church will break with the war system. It seems 


quite likely that the missionary movement will 
repudiate the gunboat policy. Already many of 
the ablest missionaries have vigorously attacked 
this system and are saying that life and property 
would be safer if all foreign armaments were 
withdrawn. 

There are other reasons to be hopeful. The 
minority among the clergy and laity who under- 
stand the nature of the war problem and who are 
withdrawing all sanction and support from the 
war system has never been so large and so vigor- 
ous as at the present moment. There are tens 
of thousands of Christian ministers and laymen 
who would go to jail rather than participate in 
another war. And what is more important, they 
are now engaged in serious endeavors to dispel 
misunderstanding, suspicion, fear and hatred and 
to create good will and public opinion on behalf 
of agencies of peace. 

The evidence does not justify shallow optimism. 
Neither does it lead to despair. The race is on. 
So far as numbers go it must be admitted that 
the odds are against those who are seeking to 
build a world of friendship and cooperation. It 
has always been so. The reformers have invari- 
ably been outnumbered. That is, until their work 
neared completion. 

A Saving Minority 

Fortunately, it is not necessary to wait until 
fifty-one per cent are converted to a new idea. 
Five per cent of the ministers and laymen, if 
sufficiently intelligent and courageous, could 
swing the churches against war. My own con- 
viction is that this can and will be done. Only, 
it will require clear thinking and heroic action. 
The Church has ever demanded heroism and sac- 
rificial devotion from its missionaries. Never 
have these qualities been more needed. To cease 
relying upon gunboats and marines is admittedly 
dangerous. 

It is not enough, however, for missionaries to 
run the risks. Christians at the home base must 
face equally grave perils. There is no way to 
overcome evildoers without running risks. Sol- 
diers know this and are expected to give eye or 
limb or life in pursuance of duty. To resist evil 
by an exhibition of goodness is even more dan- 
gerous business. To depend upon international 
friendship and cooperation, functioning through 
appropriate agencies of justice, is perilous. 

There is no escape from the dangerous world 
situation now confronting us save by continuous 
thought and daring action. The missionaries by 
themselves cannot save us. They can lead and 
are leading the way. But intelligent participation 
and courageous abandon are demanded of Chris- 
tians everywhere. 

Deliverance awaits the arrival of the five per 
cent! Or is it one-half of one per cent? 
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The Student Mind on Missions 


As Revealed by the Colloquia Discussion Groups | 
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By William E. Kroll | 


RHE task of gathering together the plus 
and minus strands running through any 
one aspect of the Detroit Convention so 
soon after the event is at once a difficult 
and a dangerous one. It is difficult be- 
cause the reviewer finds it almost impossible to 
detach himself sufficiently—and no more—from 
the total general effect of it all, actually to re- 
view it. And it is dangerous in that its findings 
are likely not to be the final and therefore not 
the actual facts in the case. A year hence—yes. 
But now—hardly. And yet, one cannot easily 
resist the call nor deny the value of venturing 
such a critique “while it’s all still so fresh in 
one’s mind.” 

Whoever sat through several of the Colloquia, 
and talked with leaders of others, soon found 
himself ready to generalize, with no little assur- 
ance, about a number of things. For one thing, 
he became aware almost immediately of differ- 
ences in type among the students themselves. 
Clearly, a large proportion of them came to De- 
troit not particularly interested in missions. The 
bigness of the Convention, the fact that others 
from the campus were going, perhaps a free trip 
to Detroit—these are the things that attracted 
many. But it must be said at once that for the 
most part these students did not long remain dis- 
interested. Their regular attendance and their 
free participation in the discussions bore testi- 
mony unequivocal to the interest-arousing capac- 
ity of the Convention from the very beginning. 

But many who came were 
sions before they arrived. And among these the 
observer perceived two rather distinct species. 
First, there were those who came concerned lest 
missions perish. A sort of anxiety characterized 
them. That anything is happening to foreign 
missions was nothing short of tragedy: some- 
thing must be done, and all Christians in America 
must help to re-stabilize the work of spreading 
the gospel to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
One sensed among these individuals a semblance 
of the traditional missionary zeal which once 
went forth “to evangelize the world in this gen- 
eration.” And the effect of the Convention on 
this group was to baffle a few and to reassure 
most of the others. 





interested in mis- 


Then there were those who came knowing that 
transition is the order at present in our foreign 
missionary enterprise, came not knowing just 


what the next step is but fully ready to seray 
the whole scheme, if necessary, or to reaffirm al. 
legiance to it. Open-mindedness was theirs, ut. 
tered or unexpressed. Many of these persons 
had had contacts at first hand with leaders jy 
the missionary world, or had gone farther and 
deeper into the experiences of life itself so that 
they were less prone to view with alarm any 
crisis abroad, though they were none the less 
concerned. 

And here, too, were some who would go to the! 
extreme in their recommendations. Ultra-libera) 
in their theology or generously social in thei: 
outlook, or nothing-if-not-“scientific” in their ap. 
proach to all things, these individuals would in. 
troduce a course in Comparative Religions into 
every college curriculum to prove how much in 
common Jesus and Buddha and Mohammed had. 
Or they saw in America’s attitude toward War 
and Race and Industry within her own borders 
alone the one way to a solution of all current for- 
eign missionary problems. 

















Stimulating Variety 

Heterogeneous, then, was the composition of 
these Colloquia groups, including conservatives} 
and liberals, religious educators and social rad 
cals, and withal, a good proportion of indiffer-| 
entists. 

And the questions they raised for discussion 
were legion. How eliminate denominationalism? Is 
it possible to eradicate race prejudice? How can 
a missionary get freedom from our government 
to go without gunboat protection? Is our con- 
viction that Jesus is the only way of life strong 
enough for us to impose it upon others? Is for- 
eign missions the best way to do the job? Is 
Christ a way or the way? To what? How can 





one know that what is called the working of the} 


Holy Spirit cannot be explained by behavioristic 
psychology ? 
Oriental religions not in Christianity? 
we do about America’s international policy and 
attitude? How foster world fellowship on the | 
campus? And so forth. 

When one lists them all, and classifies them, 
and then pulls out the four or five major ques- 
tions around which student interest centered in 
the Colloquia groups, something like the follow- 
ing results: 


First, Js Jesus a way or the way? Intrinsically 


this is a fundamental question underlying the 


Are there great religious truths in| 
What can | 
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whole missionary venture. It is 
significant that it should come from 
many students. Uncertainty and 
doubt accompanied the question fre- 
quently, and few who tendered it 
were eager to offer an answer. They 
were seeking an answer and were 
tremendously concerned about what 
it would be. It would be for the 
most part a guess to say what an- 
swer they did finally carry away 
with them. Perhaps it would be 
safe to conclude that the total im- 
pression gathered by most of those 
interested in this primary question 
was one of conviction concerning 
something unique in Jesus coupled 
with a larger toleration, a truer hu- 
mility toward the other great religious figures in 
history. 
Concrete Questions 


Second, why Denominationalism anyhow? A 
certain impatience accompanied all questions on 
this subject, and it met with a widespread inter- 
est. “If with one stroke you could exterminate 
denominations—would you?” This sharpened 
many of the discussions in this field. And so far 
as the students themselves were concerned they 
certainly would do just that and do it without 
much ceremony. Here, as at other points, how- 
ever, the presence of Counsellors in the Colloquia 
brought to the students some facts which gave 
these younger members of the groups the assur- 
ance that in the foreign fields denominationalism 
is going fast, together with the thesis that there 
is perhaps some slight justification for denomina- 
tions in this country. 

Third, How influence America’s foreign atti- 
tude and policies? That America as a whole is 
not Christian; that foreign students coming to 
this country often go back pitifully disillusioned ; 
that foreign peoples cannot easily distinguish 
American missionaries and American business 
men so far as American motive is concerned; that 
missionaries and gunboats and marines simply do 
not go together; that missionaries and immigra- 
tion exclusion laws are a gross incongruity; that 
the Monroe Doctrine and Nicaraguan interven- 
tion are inconsistent; in short, that to send mis- 
sionaries to other lands in the name of Christ 
and not to work within our own land to create 
more Christian attitudes on the part of our gov- 
ernment—such procedure is pure travesty on 
Christianity! This fact was the explosive, and 
youth’s universal response to any call for sincer- 
ity was the ignition which in not a few Colloquia 
groups brought animated discussion and a unify- 
ing of sentiments among members of the groups. 
So that, it would seem certain, unless the whole 





CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


Detroit impact was a mere passing 
event in the lives of the students 
there, there will henceforth be at 
least a few on every campus who 
will be forever sensitive to the sins 
of omission and of commission 
which have been passed by under 
this question in times past. 

Fourth, What does it mean, 
finally, to share Christianity? Prop- 
aganda is one thing and Education 
is another, these Colloquia members 
insisted. And missionaries need to 
be reminded of the distinction. 
Propaganda suggests pressure; ed- 
ucation implies freedom. Propa- 
ganda savors of superimposition; 
education means sharing—a mutual 
give and take of the best. If in past years mis- 
sionaries went abroad seeking to reduce the ex- 
tent of black space on the world map by con- 
verting heathens into Christians, they needed 
now to realize that there is something uni- 
versally good and true and beautiful in one or 
two religions and civilizations which have been 
neither Christian nor Western. Such was the 
tenor of these students as they grappled with 
this question. And yet, one looking on could not 
fail to perceive that in almost every instance 
these youth said what they did not without res- 
ervation. Rightly or wrongly they could not 
escape feeling that after all Christianity has in 
it something which, once found, must be shared. 
That it must be done with greater tolerance and 
humility in the future, all agreed. 





And on the Campus 


Fifth, What can we do about it all on our cam- 
puses? Questions such as this came, of course, 
toward the end of the series of group meetings. 
That they came is high commendation both for 
the convention as such and for the students them- 
selves. They indicated a deep, solemn conviction 
that there is something students might do even 
while students. And they wanted to do it. 

There remains, for at least a passing comment 
here, the Colloquia plan as such—its theory and 
practice, and its leadership. Particularly its lead- 
ership. 

As one observes such groups from time to time 
he grows convinced that one of the most difficult 
things in the world is effectively to lead a com- 
pany of persons in discussion. Ideally the leader 
must have a thorough grasp of his subject- 
matter, and with it a capacity to take the pulse 
of his group members with regard to their knowl- 
edge of and capacity for the subject. He must 
know what questions to ask and when to ask 


(Turn to page 128) 
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Several Slants 


Too Early for Appraisal 


HETHER one can make any sort of ap- 
praisal only twenty-four hours after the 
curtain has rung down on the S. V. M. 
convention is a matter of question. A 
month hence would give opportunity for evalua- 

tion, and a year hence, much better. 

A more attentive and courteous audience one 
rarely sees, than were the 3,500 students and 
adults gathered in the very comfortable auditor- 
ium. They were faithful to an unusual degree to 
the numerous meetings. The majority, I judge, 
were of fairly conservative mind, a factor which 
made some difference, naturally, in the tenor of 
the convention. 

The first two or three days were by all odds 
the best, yet there were very bright spots all 
along the way. To my mind, the convention 
reached its high tide in the contributions of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and Dr. Hodgkin. Mordecai John- 
son and Sherwood Eddy also added particularly 
pertinent thoughts to the subject of missions. 

Certain aspects provided occasion for real grat- 
itude: participation in the program by nationals 
from a number of lands; by young members of 
the movement; by women; and by members of 
the Negro race in our own country. I may say 
in passing that I suspect the part played by the 
Negroes will prove to have been one of the most 
potent educational factors of the entire program. 

The earlier talks, in particular, stressed the 
newer notes in missions: the need of sharing 
versus propaganda; of unity versus denomina- 
tionalism; of an indigenous versus a foreign in- 
terpretation of Christ and the Church; (‘The 
foreign Christ will never do’’) ; the wholeness of 
the Christian message—the need for the contri- 
bution of each nation toward a complete interpre- 
tation; the need for loving people rather than 
attacking their faith; the new and humble place 
of the missionary on the field. All of the afore- 
said imply a “desire to win the world rather than 
to conquer it.” “We must share with the world 
our desire to find the truth and proclaim the 
truth less arrogantly.” 

At the opening of the convention, Fay Camp- 
bell wisely reminded us of the fact that “this is 
not an isolated gathering; not an inspirational 
holiday but an educational experience.” I be- 
lieve the convention made its case for missions, 
as such. I am sure that those who planned the 
program made an honest effort to include in 
the presentation the many-sidedness of the mis- 
sionary task; but I must confess my disappoint- 
ment in the success of the effort. War, race, in- 





dustry, etc., were referred to in various ways 
but I could not feel that an actual synthesis was 
made as I believe it could have been made, from 
the platform, in particular. The emphasis largely 
continued to center upon the “personal gospel”; 
there was much reference to carrying the spirit 
of Christ to foreign lands, but one wondered, “the 
spirit of Christ’”—in relation to what? 

’Twas a great drama in action—a not-to-be-for- 
gotten picture, the kind that ought to eventuate 
in real interracial and international results “back 
on the campus.” Furthermore the convention, 
because of some of the notes sounded, seemed 
leagues ahead of some of our attitudes in the past. 
It was and will continue to be truly significant, 
provided it is not merely an isolated spectacle but 
an on-going educational and experimental experi- 
ence. In the words of one of the speakers, I sin- 
cerely trust that we shall “not let this inventory 
pass for nothing.” 

MAUDE GWINN. 
Chicago 





The Philosophy of Detroit 


ZOVHE motto of the Detroit Convention: 
. Making Christ known—a joint responsi- 
bility, is a good indication of the spirit 
which dominated the convention—a spirit 
of tolerance toward the customs and religions of 
the people with whom the missionaries work, an 
acknowledgement of imperfection in ourselves 
and strength and wisdom in the people of other 
lands. However unselfish and laudable were the 
aims of previous conventions—to evangelize the 
world in one generation, or to Christianize every 
area of life—they were not so fully Christian as 
the recognition of the full worth of the person- 
ality of every person implied by the Detroit 
motto. We can not feed our ego with the thought 
that we only are righteous and have the whole 
responsibility for saving the world—it is a joint 
responsibility. 

The dangers of this position lie in the extremes 
to which it is sometimes pushed. It has bred 
martyr complexes in some Student Volunteers 
and a self-righteous sense in some nationals. 
Also this position is easy to use as a rationaliza- 
tion for a failure to meet our full responsibility 
in the world task or to obscure and minimize 
what contribution we do have to make. A Hindu 
Christianity or a Chinese Christianity may be as 
insufficient as a Nordic Christianity. Further- 
more, toleration and respect are all too likely to 
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develop into negative virtues. We must imbue 
them with vigor and vitality. 

A regrettable tendency of the convention, to 
my mind, was the disregard for the contributions 
made by missionaries of the past. Certainly all 
would agree that missionaries have lived more 
fully than most men the best ideals of their time. 
It can even be said with truth that every Chris- 
tian virtue represented in the magnificent atti- 
tude of the convention has been suggested and 
exemplified in the life and practice of many mis- 
sionaries. Fortunately, however, these dangers 
were recognized by a number of the speakers and 
so the motto and spirit of the convention came to 
typify a philosophy of missions, both positive and 
tolerant, adequate to justify another generation 
of missionary effort. 

RICHARD E. HANSON. 
K. U. 


From a British Visitor 


P| COUNT it a privilege to have been al- 

. lowed to share in the experience of the 
tenth convention of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement at Detroit, first, as I had 
the pleasure of representing the British Move- 
ment at Milwaukee and, secondly, because I re- 
gard Detroit as a valuable preparation for the 
British Quadrennial Convention to be held in 
Liverpool in January, 1929. As I was unable to 
be present at the commencement of the conven- 
tion, my impressions unfortunately are limited 
to the events of the last two days. 


That the schedule of meetings was very full 
all of us would agree. Undoubtedly delegates 
want to crowd as much as possible into a few 
days, but is it really advisable to leave people so 
limp at the end of a convention? Already life 
in the West is lived at such a speed that men 
have little time to face reality. It may be that 
delegates do not want time to face the great 
realities, but that they need quiet spaces in which 
to reflect nobody dare deny. In this connection 
I was disappointed with much of the worship. 
Admittedly it is extremely difficult for 3,500 peo- 
ple to worship together, and I wonder if at subse- 
quent conferences it might not be possible to find 
room for some who desire to give time for ex- 
ploring the worship approach to life, not by study 
groups, but by practical experimentation in the 
practice of the Presence of Ged. 

From the platform it seemed to me, from time 
to time, almost two alternatives were presented 
to the delegates. On the one hand there was a 
call to personal devotion to Christ, couched in 
archaic language which seemed to pass over the 
heads of most of the conference unheard; on the 
other hand, some speakers talked of industrial 





and racial questions as if in them a new edition 
of the gospel were offered. It is time that lead- 
ers from platforms ceased both to make this anti- 
thesis (even implicitly) and to assert that the 
personal is more fundamental than the social 
view of the gospel; time, too, that they ceased 
trying to resolve the paradoxes with which the 
gospels all abound and to assert clearly that the 
Christian gospel is “‘personal-social,” that both 
are inextricably bound up together, that they 
cannot be disentangled without doing violence to 
both. Christianity is neither personal nor social, 
but both and at the same time. It was fashionable 
for some to decry both theology and denomina- 
tionalism and there was a certain amount of 
superficial invective against both. Several speak- 
ers seemed unaware (or at least never made 
clear) that any man who has any ideas about 
God is at once a theologian. No doubt they were 
making an attempt to plead for an intelligible 
theology but I doubt if many delegates went 
away feeling this; and further, some speakers 
did not seem to have much intelligible theology 
themselves. The familiar cry of “Jesus only” 
was heard at times—a cry for the impossible, for 
is it not impossible really to divorce Jesus from 
the setting of the past, to sweep aside the verdict 
of men in all ages, and to start afresh? In addi- 
tion there seems great danger to me in a Christo- 
centric religion. We were reminded that Jesus 
said he was the Way. I presume a way must 
lead somewhere. Surely Jesus meant that he was 
the way to the Father. The ultimate problem for 
students, as for ordinary folk, is not the Person 
of Jesus, as so many speakers suggested, but be- 
lief in a good God. There is the real crux of 
the problem in the world in which students find 
themselves today. Will the next great conference 
try to face that issue frankly? 


I was not a little alarmed by various displays 
of nationalism in evidence in discussion groups 
and on the platform. Some of the younger Ori- 
entals and Negroes seemed to have learned only 
too well the worst aspirations of western nation- 
alism and they made me feel ashamed of the 
West. While I feel that the destiny of the West 
is largely in the hands of America I doubt very 
much if it is good for American students to feel 
so intensely as some delegates seemed to feel that 
it was their mission to put the world right. I 
wonder if a sense of overburdening responsibility 
ever calls forth the best constructive work. 

All this sounds very critical and yet in many 
ways participation in this conference was a source 
of inspiration. For me, one sentence of a speech 
by Akintu Dipeolu made Detroit worth while 
when he said with such sheer sincerity about the 
West: “What you do speaks so loudly we can- 
not hear what you say.” And the last great meet- 
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ing, when Henry Hodgkin talked at once so sim- 
ply and yet with such power of the Cross, left me 
feeling that after all the central note had been 
sounded—that though the conference might fade 
from the minds of many, some at least would 
have heard Christ calling and would rise up, for- 
sake all, and follow him. 
R. AMBROSE REEVES. 


From a Board Secretary 

HE program was conceived on a high 
plane that impressed many against their 
will. Contrary to tradition the outline 
had been made known to the college 
world; many came because they were convinced 
there was meat in it. it was not the old put 
into new phrases: it was new. The coterie of 
speakers was also new and brought a fresh treat- 
ment of the new subject matter. 





Platform addresses related themselves to radi- 
ating colloquia. Some of us secretaries with field 
experience sat-in to counsel (when asked) and 
to present factual material. We sat-in and 
listened-in for the most part; for here were the 
usual American undergraduates—long on theo- 
retical disputations; not keen for facts. I suspect 
they were somewhat below the intellectual level 
of the critical challengers that harried the elect 
at Indianapolis. And so it has been an out and 
out foreign mission affair, with the questions of 
war, race and industry as side lines. It was vie« 
versa four years ago at Indianapolis. It has been 
critical from the inside out; but constructively 
critical. 

Fruits of the Age 


There was brought to light a general dissatis- 
faction with the present status of western Chris- 
tianity. We felt the deficiencies of our society 
as we saw the kind of industrial city typical of 
this great Mid-West—heavy with the oppressive 
air of the industrial process. We seem to have 
made no impress on the city. It is hard to find 
any notice of the convention in the local papers. 

There is a decided let-up in the proffer of life 
from students, both in numbers and in quality. 
Few were the undergraduates of note who ap- 
eared to take their future part both as pioneer- 
.ng pathfinders in new regions and as organizing 
leaders of a new day in the vast fields of the non- 
Christian world. That is but natural, for 
we are living in a nationalistic and materialized 
America; the nation puts into the Church the na- 
tionalistic and material note and both nation and 
Church outreach into our colleges where the 
great adventure for a world to be transformed 
is, for the time being, lost. 


—— 


The Student Volunteer Movement temporarily 
is fanning a fitful flame. The Movement is carry- 
ing on; the colleges are failing. Down deep un- 
derneath, we of the college world, undergraduates 
and graduates, need to reclaim the whole Evan- 
gel, and renew an undivided allegiance to our 
Leader. Detroit needed the strong backing of 
some men and women who are reading this, who 
have need of a more implicit faith in Jesus Christ 
as the revelation of the God who loves and man 
who must love. 


A Ray of Hope 


Writing at the close of the Convention, I have 
a feeling which is a. mingling of heavy-hearted- 
ness and satisfaction. The present situation is 
far from reassuring. The Christian communions 
are America-centric—which means egocentric, 
Funds have failed. Now it appears that college 
men and women of the finest heritage and edu- 
cation and riches are not coming forward in suf- 
ficient numbers to provide a staff. Delicate days 
in China, Africa, India will call for stalwart 
souls—good and wise, fearless, patient, loving. I 
wonder where such are to be found in sufficient 
numbers. 

On this last afternoon I heard two students 
speak, a woman and a man. They stood there 
as if the world was a very little thing, and God 
was mighty. And forth they will go to preach 
good-will and internationalism and oneness to all 
the sons of men. 

And that is magnificent! So long as a few 
keep alive this adventure the Kingdom of God 
will be built. . . . Already, since the Move- 
ment began, 11,218 Volunteers have sailed! . 
What a host! It is for us to keep courageously 
at our task. Some day the present general lapse 
will turn to a great advance. 


ARTLEY B. PARSON. 





THE COLLOQUIA 
(Forward from page 125) 


them; when to supplement and to stimulate dis- 
cussion by the injection of factual material, and 
when to remain silent while the spirit of thought 
broods. Most of all he must have learned by ex- 
perience and discipline to listen, that he may 
truly guide, and not merely maneuver his group 
to accept his own conclusions. All of which es- 
sentially is an art. 

The Colloquia leaders at Detroit were unusually 
well qualified for their part. They were mature 
and experienced. They were patient and impar- 
tial. That they should have made their contribu- 
tion so richly and fruitfully as they did was 
therefore inevitable. 
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e National [heological Conference 
By Gardiner M. Day 


: WN December 27, 1927, two hundred and 

seventy-five theological students, assem- 
| bled in St. John’s Episcopal Church in 
Detroit, were called to order by George 
Stewart, minister in the Madison Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, New York City. The 
group was the largest and probably the most 
widely representative conference of theological 
students ever gathered under one roof in the 
United States. The students came from over 
eighty different theological seminaries and schools 
of religious education located in all parts of this 
country and Canada. 

The conference was planned through the Na- 
tional Student Division of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, by its Theological Sub- 
Committee, of which Dr. Stewart is chairman. 
The theme was: ‘*Toward a More United Church.” 
The conference held four sessions, lasting an en- 
tire day, each session devoted to a special ap- 
proach to the main theme. 

It is impossible to give reports of the many 
valuable addresses but some of the most hopefu! 
and helpful parts may be briefly noted. The ac- 
count of Dr. Roberts of the first two and a half 
years of the United Church of Canada was ex- 
ceedingly encouraging. He reported distinct gain 
in effectiveness due to the consolidation of the 
work of churches, church boards and publications, 
and of the establishment of a large number of 
mission stations with the men and money re- 
leased by the consolidation. “A fellowship and a 
sense of organic unity more complete than we 
had expected in ten years has already been estab- 
lished,” according to Dr. Roberts. He pointed 
out in addition that public formal tests for min- 
isters had been done away with and had been re- 
placed by personal testimony. 

Great interest was evinced by the students in 
the reports of Dr. Brown and Dr. Soper of the 
Stockholm and Lausanne Conferences. Both lead- 
ers felt the conferences had been of inestimable 
value in increasing the understanding of the 
members of the various communions of differing 
points of view. They emphasized the fact, how- 
ever, that the purpose of the conference was not 
to establish church union or to do any concrete 
work, but was a conference of discovery. The 
delegates of the different churches were endeav- 
oring to find out where they stood in relation to 
the other denominations—their basis of agree- 
ment and the causes of their differences. Not 
the least remarkable feature of the conference, 
according to both leaders, was the inevitable and 





almost immediate agreement at Lausanne on 
practical and moral issues and on the great facts 
of evangelical Christian faith and the Christian 
message to the individual. 

The last hour of the conference was devoted to 
a consideration of what the individual minister 
can do. The discussion brought out the fact that 
he can do three things. First, he can educate 
himself so as to understand as clearly and ac- 
curately as possible the present situation in the 
whole field of church unity. Second, he can do 
everything in his power to increase the fellowship 
between the faculties and student bodies of dif- 
ferent seminaries. Third, he can be a teaching 
minister—that is, he can keep his congregation 
informed about the progress that is being made 
toward the achievement of a more united Church. 

The conference was careful to refrain from 
passing resolutions, but the sense of the assembly 
was that everything possible should be done that 
would bring about closer relations and better un- 
derstanding between different theological schools. 

The following definite suggestions relating to 
future inter-seminary cooperation grew out of the 
conference: 


1. To increase the number and quality of Regional 
Inter-Seminary Conferences. 


bo 


. To promote conferences and joint retreats between 
seminaries within local areas. 

. To urge visitations of groups of students from one 
seminary to another. 

4. To keep in mind the possibilities of holding an- 

other National Theological Conference within two 

years. 


CO 


The importance of recruiting the best men 
from among the undergraduates of our colleges 
was emphasized repeatedly in the conference. It 
was pointed out that the most successful way this 
can be done is by seminary students making a 
definite effort to visit neighboring campuses and 
enlarging the number of their contacts. The ne- 
cessity and duty of this type of recruiting ought 
to be on the conscience of every theological stu- 
dent. 

The value and success of the whole conference 
was due largely to the fine cooperation given the 
National Theological Committee not only by the 
seminaries, but also by all interested in training 
young men and women for Christian leadership. 
Especially is the gratitude and thanks of every- 
one due to the work of E. W. Warrington, secre- 
tary of the national committee, and to George 
Stewart, its chairman, for their persistent pre- 
paratory work and splendid leadership in the 
conference itself. 
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The Science of Sharing 


By Mildred Welch 








ES US 

CHRIST 
was a doer. 
No teaching 
but he prac- 
ticed it, no felt that this 
goal put be- 
fore his fol- 
lowers but 
he strove 





Much has been said of late about a 
new policy in foreign missions. Many 
who heard Mildred Welch at Detroit 
“new 


stenotyped report of that address. 


Christ. It is propaganda 
against Christianity as prac- 
ticed and in every case I can 
remember it nas been fully 
justifiable. 


policy” was There is no such thing as 


breathing and speaking before them. an office hour on the mis- 
This article is excerpted from the 


sion field. Nicodemus came 
to the Lord Christ at night 
and if Jesus Christ had been 





MILDRED we_cHh himsel f 


an observer of office hours 





to reach it— 
had already attained it. That, friends, is the 
how and the why and the what of making him 
known today. 

Insofar as we follow Jesus’ way, we can make 
him known; insofar as we try other methods, we 
fail dismally. Not by political or military power 
do we make the Lord Christ known but despite 
these forces—and I believe them always to be 
insurmountable barriers to making him known. 

It is not by virtue of our Occidental prestige 
that we make him known; not because we are 
skilled or because we are specialists; not by a 
show of institutions. We may speak with author- 
ity only if we will practice what we preach; that 
is, if we incarnate, as though we were Christ 
incarnate. We fail insofar as we fail to practice 
what we preach, insofar as by our deeds we let 
the people know that the Lord Christ dwells not 
within us. 


There is a story of an Englishman who went to 
a little village in India. He had no official sup- 
port from any Board, but he lived among the 
people of that village and did what he could for 
and with them. He died there and was buried. 
Years later a missionary, coming to that same 
village, preached as he thought for the first time, 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. As he talked about 
the love of Christ and his teachings and his work, 
there came a look of intelligence among his audi- 
ence and finally a man rose and, bowing his head, 
said, “Sir, we knew this Jesus Christ. He lived 
among us and he was just what you say.” That 
is what I mean by incarnation, and the non- 
Christian practices of so-called Christian govern- 
ments, and the non-Christian practices of so- 
called Christian westerners in China today, belie 
our preaching and our teaching. It is strange 
that there is so little that we can object to on 
anti-Christian posters. I have never personally 
seen on any anti-Christian poster anything 
against the character and the teachings of Jesus 


Nicodemus would have been 
turned away. Our Nicodemuses come to us by 
night; they come to us sometimes when we would 
rest or pray or play or eat. If we consider the 
missionary job our work, we will probably turn 
them away. If the missionary job is our life, 
we will welcome those opportunities as divine 
and treat them as such. 


More Than a Specialist 

You go over there sometimes thinking that you 
are going to a special job for which you are espe- 
cially trained. You have been in college some- 
where, you have taken certain courses, you think 
you know just exactly where you are going to be 
and what you are going to do. You get over 
there and you may be sent to a city that you 
never dreamed of, to do a task for which you feel 
absolutely unfitted. You simply take that nice 
little bit of training that you have so prized and 
you lay it aside on a shelf and begin life all over 
again. 

Then there may come a time when you have 
built up a nice piece of work. You have devel- 
oped an institution of which you are proud. 
Then comes an anti-foreign movement or an anti- 
Christian movement and the work that you have 
done is wiped out and with it goes your institu- 
tion and your pride! Then you come face to face 
with a great reality: you know it is up to you, 
as an individual, to make him known; you know 
that it depends on what is inside your heart and 
inside your mind and in your actions whether 
you make him known or not. It becomes an in- 
tensely individual matter. 


We were holding annual conferences in Szech- 
uan just a year ago with our Bishop from Peking. 
He was meeting with some of the native and 
foreign leaders in our living room. They were 
discussing the troubles of the coming year and 
things were looking a little bit blue. Finally, as 
they were sitting there, thinking and talking to- 
gether, one of our oldest and finest Chinese Chris- 
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tians stood up with the light of God in his face. 
He said, “‘After all, Bishop, what can they do to 
us? They can kill us. They can destroy our in- 
stitutions but after all that is not Christianity. 
Christianity is in our hearts and in our minds. 
It can never be destroyed.” 


Sources of Confusion 


I should like to see the walls torn down that 
surround our compounds, walls that are physical 
and walls that are—well, walls that somehow are 
aristocratic and at the same time nationalistic. 
I should like to see our gunboats sent home and 
our soldiers and marines recalled from Chinese 
cities. I believe they are a source of confusion 
to our standards and to the maintenance of an 
open mind. 

It was George Francis Train who said a gener- 
ation ago to the English people if they wanted 
to send guns to shoot the Chinese and mission- 
aries to convert them, these should be sent on 
separate boats. Sent on the same boat, they were 
apt to create confusion in the minds of the Chi- 
nese. They have created more than confusion in 
the Chinese mind, more than confusion in our 
own minds. 

I should like to se our western countries give 
up their extra-territorial rights in order that we 
may go back to the same basis as the people to 
whom we go and whom we want to help. I 
should like to see us go back to China on Chinese 
invitation and by Chinese appointment, appoint- 
ment not to positions of great responsibility or 


power. Personally, I never fill such positions 
gracefully, but I should like to go back as an ad- 
visor and as a friend to the Chinese people. I 
think that in that réle I would be welcome and 
after all, that is the réle of Christ: Christ moved 
among his people as a friend, not in any position 
of great power or authority. 

Finally, I should like to see our country, our 
Church, our God, represented in that country by 
our finest young people, who are best equipped 
mentally and physically and spiritually. 


What It Promises 


There is a great deal being said these days 
about the missionary who goes over and loses his 
identity as a missionary because he has become 
somehow merged in the ideals and aspirations 
and the lives of the nationals to whom he went. 
I say to you that in my opinion a missionary has 
no business in the foreign field on any other 
basis. We are not worthy of the God whom we 
represent or the people to whom we go, unless 
we are willing to lose that precious identity to 
which the Lord Christ referred when he said 
that those who lose their life for his sake would 
find it. The corollary here is that those who lose 
their identity for his sake find it in identity with 
a great people and a common God. 

Finally, I would like to say this to you, you 
think you are going over to make Him known. 
That is good. Let me tell you that you will find 
they will make him known to you also. You go 
to take him—and you find him there. 





A Prayer 


Lord of our being, enthroned afar but never- 
theless enshrined within our hearts, Thou hast 
made all things in heaven and in earth and with- 
out Thee hath not anything been made. But 
Thou art also our Father in Whom we and all 
men everywhere do put their trust. Here are we 
met from the ends of the earth in prayer and 
good will. Let the whole wide world be blessed 
by our communion of mind and heart together. 
Widen our sight until the whole world is within 
our horizon. Deepen our insight until all hu- 
manity is touched by the reach of our hearts. 
Let what we do and say here be done and said in 
the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

Bless the schools from which we come. De- 
liver them from provincialism of mind and heart. 
Let no truth be foreign to their interests and no 


man outside their sympathy. So shall they be- 
come not merely halls of learning, but temples 
of worship. Bless the homes from which we come 
and let the love which needeth no wings be there 
at this hour to bless all those who are near and 
dear to us. 

Multiply the numbers of those from every tribe 
and people who, touched by the spirit of good 
will, which is the spirit of our Lord, do give 
themselves to the improvement of our special or- 
der in all peaceful ways. So hasten, we pray 
Thee, the time when the whole earth shall be full 
of the knowledge of the Son of God as the waters 
cover the sea, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen. 

—Chester B. Emerson, at the opening 
of the tenth Quadrennial Convention. 
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God in a Growing World 


By Robert Lowry Calhoun 





HEN St. Augustine 





wrote his great 


Each 
Trinity, over which houn 
he labored off and 
on for twenty-eight years, he 
premised that no man in 
speaking of God should flatter of 
himself that what he says is 
ultimately so. The greatness 
of God eludes all man’s little 


has 





ligious problems. 


back 


month sinee October Dr. Cal- 
contributed 


this series, dealing with modern re- 


numbers 


those who may wish to secure them 


lutionary Celestial Mechanics, 
full of whirling nebulae, .mol- 
ten suns and cooling planets, 
without mentioning God at 
all. When evolution came into 
astronomy, it appeared, God 
went out of it. So with Lyell’s 
evolutionary geology, which 
replaced the sudden work of 
an almighty hand by convul- 


an article in 
A limited supply 


are available to 





sions of a shrinking earth 





words. Yet it is better to 

speak what is at best partial truth than dumbly 
to keep silence. After an interval in which men 
were less cautious, we have returned to something 
like Augustine’s view. It is not because we know 
less about God than the bulk of our fathers knew. 
It is rather because we know more about man, 
his powers and his limitations; more about the 
immensity and diversity of the world that en- 
virons him; and more, therefore, about the hith- 
erto unsuspected extent and intricacy of the be- 
ing of God, if there be a God, in relation to such 
a world and such men. 

Evolutionism fully accepted, as we have said, 
involves really farreaching consequences for the- 
ology. The orthodox creationist view, based on 
Genesis 1, had a clearly defined place for God. 
He was the omnipotent Creator who, 4004 years 
B. C., made this world out of nothing. In six 
successive days, by a series of fiats, he brought 
into being the firmament and all the furniture 
and habitants of the earth, last of all making man 
in his own image. Thenceforth, he was Ruler, 
Enlightener, Redeemer, and Judge, seated on a 
throne high and lifted up, dealing still by omni- 
potent fiat with the world which he had made. 
This God clearly was manlike; and man, being in 
a special way godlike, held a separate place 
among creatures, the central object of God’s 
care, recipient of miraculous favors, sole object 
of his redeeming love. 

Upon this plain comforting view broke in the 
new astronomers, Copernicus, Newton, Laplace; 
the new geology of Lyell; the new biologists, 
Darwin and the rest. From the center of crea- 
tion Copernicus pushed man’s home into an ob- 
scure corner where a World-Ruler would hardly 
notice it; Newton made out that the whole vast 
scheme of heaven and earth was an automatic 
gravitational machine which God had made and 
left to run itself (except for tightening a loose 
cog now and then) ; while Laplace wrote his evo- 


crust and the fall of primeval 
rains, aeon after aeon, upon slowly decaying 
rocks, till the earth came to be as it is. Then 
Darwin, denying the separateness of species and 
the specialness of man, seemed to nave finished 
what Copernicus had begun. If diverse species, 
without exception, developed one out of another 
automatically, what became of the creatorhood of 
God and the divine birthright of man? 

All the way along the line, adopting the hy- 
pothesis of evolution clearly meant revising the 
traditional views about man and God; and nerv- 
ous theologians tried to block the whole trend as 
inimical to religion. Their hasty and hopeless 
attempts, of course, have broken down. What 
more and more of us are asking now is what 
clear-headed religious thinkers have been asking 
for forty years: whether it is possible to shape a 
meaningful conception of God with reference to 
an evolving world, and whether in confronting 
such a world one does in fact find reason for 
talking about God at all. One may find ample 
ground for holding a negntive or a non-committal 
position, and perhaps feel driven to one or the 
other; but one may reasonably answer yes on 
both counts. 

Why Bring God In? 

Take the latter query first. If the world be an 
evolving world, why bring God into an account 
of it? One may reply: Because of the fact of 
evolution, and because of the character of certain 
of its concrete products. 

The fact of evolution itself, as enlightened 
modern physics constrains us to conceive it, is 


full of suggestion (not proof) for religious 
thought. Here are these fluent, predatory, sensi- 


tive, durable commotions we call living organisms 
—fluid but stable unions of intricate pattern 
with restless energy. Here is the nurturing 
matrix we call the environment, itself a tissue of 
energy flowing in patterns that interlock and in- 
terflow with the patterns of living things—itself, 
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in short, behaving not wholly unlike an organism 
or an organized multitude of them. Here are 
these two—living things and environment—coop- 
erating in a long complex advance. Why should 
these things be so? The old glib talk about 
chance gatherings and scatterings of atoms, re- 
member, has been sharply deflated: far from be- 
ing simple and luminous first principles, it is now 
clear to the men who know most about them that 
atoms themselves need explaining in terms of 
something else which is not at all simple, per- 
haps constellations of minute cyclones in a warped 
and moving space-time, whose devious inter- 
weavings are anything but self-evident. Why, 
then, should these facts of organic evolution be 
so? Why should roving energy take upon itself 
any patterns at all, or at least, why should it 
retain a particular pattern for more than a single 
moment? How account for the hospitality of the 
environment to those exceptionally complicated 
and, one would suppose, exceptionally fragile 
compounds of compounds we call living things? 
And does the factor that enables concrete indi- 
viduals, these stable configurations of energy, to 
emerge into actuality account also for their abil- 
ity to rise again and again, now in this way, now 
in that, above a given level, in fitness, in variety, 
in value? for the appearance at length of an or- 
ganism that surveys its own life and foresees its 
own death and tries to work out the meaning of 
both? 


How Evaluate the World We Live In? 


But here we are verging upon the second 
issue: the character of certain concrete events in 
the evolutionary process. Apart from the fact 
of growth, the quality of certain fruits, we have 
urged, throws important light on the character 
of the world that produces them; more particu- 
larly, on the character of the Factor (if that be 
the right name: we shall use another in a mo- 
ment) most centrally responsible. Among these 
significant fruits are, on the one hand, certain 
choice qualities of life and the individual lives 
(mainly though not exclusively human personal- 
ities) in which they are best exemplified. Here 
come in the rare leading spirits who, for all that 
they outshine others, reveal in authentic fashion 
the quality of natural life and the character of 
its Fountainhead. A world in which Jesus and 
Socrates and the Buddha have lived must be 
evaluated differently from a world without them. 
(This, of course, whether they be thought of as 
“mutations” or not. Mutations are presumably as 
well grounded in the nature of the world in which 
they appear as are the more ordinary manifesta- 
tions of life. It simply is that kind of world, not 
yet fully mapped out by man.) 

We must put, besides, with these exceptional 


lives those significant experiences in the lives of 
the rank and file which, by reason of their greater 
generality, reinforce in another way the testi- 
mony of the exceptional. There is, first, the ex- 
perience of “salvation”: escape from some frus- 
tration, transcendence of some weakness, inte- 
gration of chaotic impulses into a life of new 
vigor; in whatever specific shape, a witness to 
the working of some power (some Power, it may 
be), within and perhaps without, for the good of 
man. This experience is especially impressive, 
though not, I think, essentially more significant, 
when it follows a long period of futile struggle 
by the one who eventually is “saved,” as it were, 
from himself by a power not himself. (So Paul, 
Augustine, Luther, and many more.) There is, 
secondly, the still more general experience of a 
progressive attainment of insight, a growing ap- 
preciation of beauty, and in fine an advance in 
sensitivity and responsiveness to values of many 
sorts. And there is, finally, the relatively less 
common but nevertheless frequently attested ex- 
perience as of the presence (say the mystics) of 
God. All these are indispensable features of any 
comprehensive picture of our world, part and par- 
cel of its texture, and significant, therefore, of its 
character. 

Along with these positive features there must 
go, in a completed account, a consideration of the 
facts of “evil.”” The next paper will devote itself 
to them. They are not being ignored. Mean- 
while, how far do the facts now before us sug- 
gest the reality and the character of God? 


Mind an Important Factor 


Philosophically, as Whitehead has_ recently 
pointed out (and as Plato declared long ago) ,' the 
crucial point is the first one raised. Wherever we 
confront an instance of pattern or form conjoined 
with crude energy to constitute a concrete exis- 
tent individual (such as an organism, or a mo- 
ment of actual experience—a feeling of pleasure 
or of anger, for example), we are logically con- 
strained to raise the question: What maintains 
this conjunction of form with energy? Not the 
form itself, nor any other form or pattern as 
such, for these are in their very nature inert: a 
form or pattern or “essence” (e. g., triangularity, 
whiteness, beauty) just is what it is, a mere pos- 
sibility until it be united with what we are here 
calling “energy” in an actual, concrete individ- 
ual. Neither can the “energy” as such effect the 
union with form; or, to put it another way, crude 


energy being by itself mere restlessness or 
urgeney cannot by itself become definite—it 


needs to be made definite by something other 
than itself. And that something is mind, which 


50d-e. 


(Turn to page 136) 
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The Educational Task of The Church 


By James C. Baker 


DO not understand that we are to dis- 
cuss at this hour the _ instruments 
through which our educational purpose 
is to be realized but rather the religious 
needs of students in the light of which 
the Church must organize and adjust its plans, 
material and methods. 

The first need is in the field of the intellectual 
interpretation of religion. The student is not 
asking the Church for philosophy, sociology, sci- 
ence, or politics, but he does want his religion 
integrated with his other human interests. He 
further wants to know that the interpreter of re- 
ligion comes to his task with a scientific mood 
and temper, with adequate training for his work 
and with a background of knowledge of the cur- 
rents of contemporary thinking and practice. 
While a student is impatient with doctrines ab- 
stractly stated or obscured by an outworn vo- 
cabulary, he is deeply interested in the intellectual 
content of his religion. The need for such inter- 
pretation today is very great because of the ma- 
terialistic and mechanistic philosophies current 
in many quarters which scoff at the great faiths 
of humanity and the spiritual interpretations of 
life. 

The second great need is in the field of ethics. 
There is devastating confusion in the minds of 
the present generation concerning moral stand- 
ards, and consequently a tremendous task of 
definition and conviction. A pagan theory of 
human life is being preached to the effect that 
it is the inevitable lot of mankind to wallow in 
the ‘formless, unchannelled turmoil of instinct 
and passion.” All this must be met with a com- 
petent and clear Christian philosophy. Over 
against this cheapening of human nature must 
be put the wonder and glory of human life. A 
new morality must be stated, illumined, and made 
commanding. 

We must understand, however, that the older 
generation cannot hand over ready-made its own 
standards, customs and beliefs. These may be 
offered as a suggestion and help from the older to 
the younger, but they cannot be accepted and re- 
peated by rote. Each succeeding generation must 
achieve its own ideals, beliefs and customs in the 
concrete terms of its own life, if they are to have 
reality and power. 








Our correspondent, writing from the Second Triennial 
Meeting of the Conference of Church Workers in Colleges 
and Universities, in Chicago, (January 5-6), says that 
this summary of Dr. Baker’s address may be taken as 
representative or perhaps central to the discussions of 
that important body.—Editors. 


It is this process of moral judgment leading t | 
a creative moral life which is going on for many , 
students as they attempt to face unflinchingly | 
the actual human situations on the campus in the | 
range of every day experience. This process also 
puts reality into the religious life. It is when 
one is engaging in a genuine endeavor to live for 
the great interests that one seeks the reinforce. ) 
ment of religion and they come to have greater 
meaning. 

A third ever present need is to interpret the | 
social meanings in religion. ‘What does religion | 
mean in practical life? Does it connect up?) 
Does it make a vital difference in the relation. | 
ships of men one to another?” These are some of | 
the searching and root questions intelligent youth 
are asking. “Do we really mean to know and 
do the will of Christ on the earth or is our re. | 
ligion a make believe?” | 

Organized religion has a tremendously impor. | 
tant educational task here because of stand | 
reactionary, anti-social, repressive attitudes 
within many of our educational institutions. In | 
many places there has been a desire to make the | 
Church a sort of private chaplaincy to university | 
administrations, controlled and directed by then. | 
I speak with deep conviction here. The Church | 
must claim and hold fast its freedom if it ex- ' 
pects to have any leadership among students and 
faculty. It must be no man’s servant and be con- 
trolled by no outside agencies or groups. 

Another part of the educational task of the 
Church is so to order and develop its varied min- 
istries that they culminate in helping to a vital | 
experience of religion. Religion is something to 
be realized in life and all our educational proc- 
esses must find their reason for being and their 
culmination in helping to achieve this. If the 
Church gives no vision of the true God, it has 
given men no certain motive and power to prac- | 
tice the wise lessons they may have learned. Nor | 
does it satisfy “the inarticulate hungers of the | 
heart for beauty and the touch of the Unseen.” | 

We greatly need the sympathetic and under- | 
standing insight which discerns back of all the 
superficial and fantastic life of today the old } 
wistful longing for God. 

In the light of such needs as I have so inade- 
quately described we must build our schools of 
religion and study courses, conduct our discus- 
sion groups, exercise our pulpit ministry, carry 
on the whole range of our work. 
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Labes s Challenge to College Men 


By Frank L. Palmer 


ay HOSE of us who have been off the 
asi) campus for a few years get the impres- 
(al sion sometimes that our successors on 
TOE the campus see no frontiers to conquer, 

no foes worthy of their steel, no great 
adventures to undertake. 

The truth is quite the opposite. There is a new 
force in human affairs whose power has not been 
measured. It is building a new order, of which 
not even the bare outlines can yet be determined. 
There has been no time in history which has so 
throbbed with tremendous tasks to be accom- 
plished, when such elemental forces have strug- 
gled for expression. Greater than the strength 
of the kings and the nobles—and in these later 
days, the capitalists—is the power of the work- 
ing class, just now slowly but surely awakening 
around the world. 

Some of you have built your plans for the fu- 
ture around finance—law—politics—business— 
engineering—journalism—preaching. In what- 
ever field you may choose, the great challenge to 
be faced is whether you will serve the dominant, 
dying group of today, or the new, powerful, 
emerging group of tomorrow. 

Finance, you say, and what has that to do with 
Labor? In six brief years, and almost entirely 
among the membership of one union, a financial 
institution with resources of $150,000,000 has 
been built up, only to approach collapse because 
of the lack of consecrated, able leadership! It is 
true the workers individually do not own much, 
that they have less year by year as the wealth of 
the country is concentrated in the hands of the 
few. But it is also true that there are millions in 
their ranks. The young, capable financier who 
has the vision to see a new type of financial in- 
stitution can build beyond the possibilities of 
those who serve the old order. 






Losing Faith 


What of the law? 

With a rapidity that causes alarm among the 
informed who would protect the present order, 
the workers are losing faith in the whole system 
of courts and law. Even so careful a man as 
President William Green of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor warned last spring that a contin- 
uance of court decisions such as lately have been 
handed down would make impossible the opera- 
tion of our present conservative trades unions. 
What an opportunity to the man who will go into 
the law for the millions of workers instead of 


the few! To build slowly but surely a new body 
of opinion, to protect the leaders of this great 
new human movement against discrimination, to 
bring back that lost faith in justice. As I write, 
eight leaders of the coal strike in my state are 
held incommunicado and without bail; Sinclair 
and Fall have conspired, so the Supreme Court 
says, to rob the government of millions, but they 
are free. So does a dying system rot at its heart. 


What Gospel? 


Would you preach the gospel of the young Car- 
penter? And if you do, are you going to preach 
to the carpenters—or to the contractors? Labor 
is disgusted with the majority of preachers, who 
don’t know there has been a new moral issue 
since Jesus died. Labor will follow the men who 
follow Jesus’ example and preach of the sins of 
their own day. The workers of Russia had to 
brush aside one church to build their new order; 
the workers of Mexico had to brush aside another 
church to build theirs; the workers of America 
will follow in their lead or beat a new path, ac- 
cording to whether there are enough young min- 
isters who will dare to follow such men as Bishop 
McConnell and Father John Ryan. Just now 
they are certainly too few to save the Church. 

American journalism is becoming more and 
more a stilted repetition of the chant, “Every- 
thing is all right.” Constantly it takes more 
money to start a newspaper, and the growth of 
chains has been remarkable. Just lately the one 
progressive chain, Scripps-Howard, has lost its 
leader through death and has started to become 
“respectable.” But the workers in any state can 
build one of the largest newspapers in their séc- 
tion and give their editor comparative freedom. 
If you can write, will you sell your soul to lie 
for gold, or throw your abilities into the common 
melting pot with the millions? 


Service or Profits? 

Just a few years ago, the workers of Russia 
called one of America’s leading electrical engi- 
neers to their country and said to him, “We want 
one plan for the electrification of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, covering one-seventh 
of the earth’s surface. There need be no consid- 
eration of competitors—there are none; there 
need be no consideration of profits—only service 
to the whole people. This is strictly an engineer- 
ing problem and we want the best in the world. 
There is no limit.” I have seen the second larg- 
est hydro-electric plant in Europe in operation 
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in accordance with that engineer’s plan, set in a 
country where the peasants still are afraid of 
automobiles. The engineer will be the workers’ 
closest ally, for they will give him freedom to 
follow science—some time. 

Would you teach? Why not teach the people 
who want to learn? 

Would you clean up politics? Why not aftiliate 
with the group that has the votes and no seilfis!: 
interest except that of the common people? 

Would you go into business? In Great Britain 
some forty per cent of the retail business is done 
by the workers’ cooperatives; Centrosoyus of 
kussia did a business of $2,650,000,000 last year! 
Workers produce everything and consume a large 
part of what they produce. At last they are 
learning to be their own customers. 

Does this sound easy? It isn’t. Within the 
last month a college man who followed the sug- 
gestions made here was arrested in my state, 
held seventeen days—with no charge filed against 
him because, as the district attorney admitted, 
there was nothing with which he could be charged 
~——then taken out into the hills, beaten and shot 
at. Only good fortune saved his life. Another 
man, a Harvard graduate, was threatened with 
incarceration in an insane asylum last summer, 
because he dared to take his stand with the wor'x- 
ers. Such a stand may mean physical attacks 
jail, insane asylum. But it will not mean beitg 
nailed to a cross. They don’t do that to carpen- 
ters any more. 


A Challenge 


Or does it sound as though the labor movemeni 
would not survive unless college men came to the 
rescue? That isn’t true, either. The Russien 
workers drove out almost all the intellectuals, the 
“smart” people, the “good” people, the executives, 
the nobles—and gave their workers a better life 
than they ever had had before! 

The workers of the world are going to own 
their tools; they are going to govern themselves 
as the founders of America dreamed they would; 
they are going to have the fruits cf their indus- 
try, the benefit of their inventions, the product 
of their increasing efficiency. 

If the college-trained man can see over the pile 
of money in front of his eyes into the tomorrow 
there is a thrilling, hard, sometimes bitter, al- 
ways zestful great adventure ahead, on the bov- 
derland between the Old and the New. 


GOD IN A GROWING WORLD 


oo 
oe 


(Forward from page 
comprehends in itself both energy and form, and 
holds them together in concrete actuality. This 
I know with respect to my own private experi- 
ences: it is mind, and more particularly intelli- 


——_—5 
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gent, purposeful mind that combines definite pat. 
tern and active energy within me. But now if; 
find myself confronting a world that is not withiy 
me but out there, over against me, my envirop. | 
ment, and if I see reason to ascribe to that worl 
the same sort of conjunction of form and energy 
that I know in myself, it will seem to me the most | 
plausible supposition that the conjoining Facto, | 
out there, also, is Mind, intelligent and purpose. 
ful. 





The Heart of It 


But for religion all this seems abstract and! 
thin to the limit of patience. What religion 
wants to know is: Can I find in this growing 
world a God to worship? Leaving the foregoing 
argument barely hinted at, then, we turn at once | 
to the concrete question, What kind of God can] 
we envisage in the light of the facts before us?! 
Not, first of all, a God who is the whole: there 
are other factors besides God involved (as wil! 
be clearer when we talk about evil). Not, more 
over, an omnipotent Maker of everything but 
Himself: from the point of view of the need to| 
deal with evil this sort of conception is hardly} 
less troublesome than the former. A more ten. 
able view, as it seems to me, is this: not that God 
is the world, nor that God made the world of 
nothing, but that God and the world exist to- 
gether, without beginning, and that God is per-| 
petually active within the world, sustaining it, 
remaking it, progressively redeeming it. God is 
not, then, primarily, One who has made the 
world; rather he is One who is continuously mak- 
ing it good. As such an One I can conceive him 
as indeed the Factor primarily responsible fo 
the upward course of organic life (though there, 
are stagnations and backslidings that need to be 
accounted for too). I can think of him as bes 
revealed in the best of human life—in the life of} 
Jesus preéminently and in the lives of others— 
in the sense that the steady influence toward good 
which he constantly exerts has here most fully 
broken through the barriers and released in these 
lives such possibilities as in most lie buried. | 
can trace his redeeming, recreating power in 
those experiences of ordinary men which lift. 
them above ordinary living. And in so far as] 
myself become aware of his presence—which | 
seek now as having the intimate intensity and 
unity that we connote by the term “person,” now 
as having the rich complexity and cosmic range; 
implied in the term “trinity,” now as displaying 
the wilder emotional surges of the old naturet 
deities or the austere remoteness of pure Being, 
sure that no concepts of mine can outspan his 
reality so long as I keep to what is good—in 80 
far as I find him, I say, I can worship without 
misgiving. God is great—too great for any 


words of man; but not too great to be good. 
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| The Philosopher’s Chair 





Passing Events 











Critical Comments on Religious Thought 


The growing popularity of philosophical real- 
ism, the view that things exist independently of 
their being known, is eyed askance in some re- 
ligious quarters. Traditionally religion has re- 
lied on idealism, which is the opposite of realism. 
Idealism has asserted that mind is fundamental 
and from the fact of any mind has argued to the 
fact of a Supreme Mind or God. 

But it is clear that the overthrow of idealism 
would not mean the overthrow of all possible 
bases for religious faith. Dewey substitutes his 
own pragmatic realism for idealism. But as we 
have seen, much in his thought fits in with mod- 
ern religious tendencies. Whitehead is just as 
emphatically a realist, holding that idealism’s 
balancing of mind over against matter has had 
dire results for philosophy. 

One of the most recent and most vigorous ad- 
ditions to the ranks of religious realism is Pro- 
fessor H. N. Wieman of Chicago. In two books, 
Religious Experience and Scientific Method and 
The Wrestle of Religion with Truth, he maintains 
that we should view religion, like every other 
human interest, as a part of man’s attempt to 
adapt himself to his environment. Instead of 
thinking that God must be approached in a mys- 
terious Way, through some inner sense or miracu- 
lous vision, we should realize that we know God 
just as we know all else, through sense experience 
and reflection. For God is simply that in our 
environment which makes life rich and creative. 
God is “that Something” on which human life is 
most dependent for its spiritual welfare. Value 
does obviously flow into our life as part of our 
interchange of activities with our surroundings. 
“God” is another name for that by which value 
comes. With such a definition we cannot doubt 
that He is. What he is remains, to some extent, 
a problem, it is true. But it will be solved most 
readily by cultivating the spiritual life, meaning 
the life in which the spiritually stimulating part 
of our environment is allowed freest play. 

The most important religious task, then, is that 
of so adjusting ourselves to our environment that 
a maximum of intelligence and energy will be 
called forth in ourselves. Worship is subjecting 
one’s self to the total mass of stimulation which 
is playing over one constantly but to which one 
is not usually’ responsive. It results in a break 
with established habits of thought and a pressing 
on to new insight and new achievement. 

J. SEELYE BIXLER. 
Smith College 


A Monthly Analysis of Contemporary Events 


I recant. Last month I asserted that the 
Columbine shootings in the Colorado coal strike 
would cause not a ripple on the placid surface 
of student life. Wrong! A dozen or so students 
in Denver University and Iliff School of Religion 
have done a really fine thing. “Whether striking 
daddies are wrong or right, Santa Claus must not 
overlook their kiddies” said these students—and 
so it was that five hundred children in the mining 
towns of Lafayette and Erie had Santa Claus 
and a Christmas tree with all the essential trim- 
mings. A simple act of kindness and decent , 
thoughtfulness but more potent in preserving re- 
spect for law and order than the entire state 
militia which the state is maintaining in the field 
at the cost of thousands daily. I am happy to 
report that interest is not arrested at the Christ- 
mas tree but that students are pushing on in an 
investigation of the causes and possible cures of 
the strike. 

By eliminating the traditional clauses “national 
honor” and “vital interests” from the draft treaty 
submitted by our government to France, we have 
taken a long step toward peace. Arbitration at 
last will have a chance to reach the host of issues 
that heretofore have eluded it by scampering un- 
der the protecting arm of these two phrases. 

One wonders whether there is a catch hidden 
somewhere in Secretary Kellogg’s counter pro- 
posal to France that the two nations unite in pre- 
senting to the other powers a multilateral treaty 
outlawing war. On its face this is a magnificent 
gesture toward world peace; but can it be taken 
at its face value? Watch the journals closely. 

* BS 2 * ; 

At the moment one wonders how President 
Coolidge can persuade the Latin-American dele- 
gates to the Pan-American Conference, meeting 
in Cuba this month, that he is not speaking with 
his fingers crossed. Diplomacy, however, is con- 


stantly reviving our faith in miracles. One an- 
ticipates some such scene as follows: (President 


Coolidge addressing delegates) “It is a source of 
great satisfaction to assure our friends from the 
sister republic of the South that our great people, 
now, as always, may be counted upon to defend 
the rights of peoples to govern themselves and to 
protect the sovereignty of . . . (Speech inter- 
rupted by newsboy on street outside window— 
“Extra! Extra! Five marines killed in Nica- 
ragua!’’) 
BEN CHERRINGTON. 
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The Book Shelf 


DOES CIVILIZATION NEED RELIGION? By 
Reinhold Niebuhr. The Macmillan Co. $2. 


The task of religion has been in the past to 
harmonize the individual life and to affirm the 
worth of human personality in defiance of na- 
ture’s indifference and contempt. Modern re- 
ligion, however, deals with the more difficult task 
of preserving the dignity and value of personality 
in the face of a complex impersonal industrial 
civilization. Religion, and especially Protestant- 
ism has become (in the opinion of the author) 
so enmeshed with the interests and prejudices of 
the privileged classes in contemporary civilization 
that it is impossible to assert positively that re- 
ligion will be able to win the battle. 

If Christianity is to transform society and not 
conform to it, it must rebuild the present social 
order. Only by a religiously inspired moral ideal- 
ism can the Church hope to accomplish this and 
only then can it be made actual by the work of 
the laymen who direct the machines of modern 
industry. Religion must learn a new technique 
to deal effectively not merely with the individual, 
as has been largely the case in the past, but also 
with the group, the corporation, or the class. 

We regret that the author did not elaborate 
upon the actual strategy he believes necessary 
for a potent modern religion, but that may be 
too much to ask in one volume. His difficult style 
and Latin vocabulary will keep the book from 
having the wide reading it deserves. Our com- 
pensation lies in his truly penetrating insight. 
Callous must be the conscience that is not deeply 
stirred by it. Dr. Niebuhr acts as a gadfly to 
Orthodoxy, a conscience to society. Everyone 
ought to read this book at least once, and espe- 
cially those who are most satisfied with the pres- 
ent state of religion. 


yARDINER M. Day. 


D. L. MOODY: A WORKER IN SOULS. 
aliel Bradford. Doran. $3.50. 


Has anyone ever suggested that the “marks of 
the soul-saver” were “stamped all over” your 
face? Gamaliel Bradford thus characterizes 
Moody. Bradford is sure that he would “never 
have felt at ease” with Moody; yet he regards 
him as a “tremendous human” and “an immense 
magnificent agency for bringing men to God.” 

This is a remarkable character study. It is the 
only picture of Moody that at all satisfies—and 
this despite the author’s reserve. The God- 
centered personality of Moody as a _ powerful 
leader of men stands out freed from most of the 
limitations placed upon it by the trappings of the 
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bel —? , One 
evangelistic methods of his generation. It js mystic 
more than a book—it is a clarion call to oy someth 
generation to possess and share an experience as the 
of God that is as certain and as powerful aq; | out wit 
Moody’s. “Moody,” says Bradford, “speaks of Alone’ 


God and to God as if he were a man around the) oul at 
corner.” yonder 

Possibly one of the chief limitations of the book | jeveali 
is the absence of any save a few incidental refer. | 


: : roup 
ences to the powerful influence of this unlettered nat li 
evangelist with the most talented students and The 


professors of his generation. That he should Soul” 
have been heard gladly by thousands of students | vital 1 
in Oxford, Cambridge, Yale, Princeton and ny to be 
of other colleges and that for nearly two decades 

he should have been the dominant figure in the | 
great Student Young Men’s Christian Associa. | 





tion conferences at Northfield can be understood THE 
only when seen as a revelation of “what God can : By 
do through one man whose life is wholly sur- Mos 
rendered to him.” mind - 
C. P. SHEDD. about. 
Fou 
NEW STUDIES IN MYSTICAL RELIGION. By } estly | 
Rufus M. Jones. The Macmillan Co. $1.75. contre 
Few books in recent months have been more | _ ibility 
timely than this one. Many students are earn- | homo: 
estly raising the questions dealt with so effectively | bands 
in this volume. along 
Dr. Jones points out that present day religious | cept 1 
education is “pitiably neglectful of the inner life, Relig: 
the making of persons.” Mysticism is portrayed | cours 


not as “a synonym for the mysterious—it only | who « 
means that the soul of man has dealings with | WI 
realities of a different order from that with 


come 
which senses deal.” | His c¢ 
There is a “mother sense for the value of > ally 1 
beauty, of love, of moral goodness and of the of oy 
infinite worth of the soul.” “The deeper Spirit to in 
from whom we have emerged is possessed of all | heres 
those traits which are highest and most beautiful | but t 
in us—and more. He is what we are striving to " eyj] 
art | Willi 
The mystic is described as one who holds re- ment 
ligion to be “an end in itself.”” Mystical religion over 
is satisfied with nothing short of complete spirit- the x 
ual health and fortification for energetic living.” ings 
In answer to a popular misconception comes the | Frey 
word, “if mysticism were nothing but a series of | How 
trances or ecstatic states, it would surely be a ness 
doubtful asset for religion, and we would be Ame 


hanging our spiritual hopes on a flimsy cable.” Yi 

While taking exception to the notion that the 
mystic is necessarily an ascetic, Dr. Jones points 
out that self-denial and discipline are demanded. 
Yet he must not “crucify himself as though suf- 
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fering were good in itself.” He must first of all 
be “a citizen of the spiritual Kingdom”—and at 
any price succeed in ‘“‘a conquest of the self.” 
One of the significant ideas set forth is that 
mystical experience is, contrary to popular belief, 
something to be found through the group as well 
as the individual. “This new mysticism wrought 
out with others is not ‘a flight of the alone to the 
Alone’; not a moveless ecstasy in which the lonely 
soul attains a passive union with a super-reality 
yonder. It is a vital discovery of the divine Life, 
revealing itself here and now in and through a 
group of persons who are bent on transmitting 


, that life.” 
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The last chapter on “The Testimony of the 
Soul” is a classic. The book meets a conscious, 
vital need in student life today. It is certain 
to be widely read and discussed. 


H. RAY SWEETMAN. 


THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT LOVE AND LIFE. 
By Joseph Collins, M. D. Doran. $3. 


Most of us would like to get inside a doctor’s 
mind for a few hours and find out what he thinks 
about. Here is our chance. 

Four chapters on love deal delicately but hon- 
estly with the problem of sex education and the 
control of the “‘sex urge,” frigidity and incompat- 
ibility, the complications of married life, and 
homosexuality. The failure of American hus- 
bands to study the art of love-making is decried 
along with woman’s apparent willingness to ac- 
cept the place of slave and servant in the home. 
Religion is flayed for regarding sexual inter- 
course as inherently sinful. To find a doctor 
who can be articulate in such a discussion is rare. 

When Dr. Collins turns to life his remarks be- 
come more sparkling but much less significant. 
His conclusion that “‘we are a nation of emotion- 
ally repressed people” finding “the vent and goal 
of our repressed emotions in tyrannic legislation 
to insure man’s health here and his salvation 
hereafter” is amply supported by valid evidence, 
but the good doctor presents no remedy for our 
evil state. We weep with him over the Klan, 
William Jennings Bryan, the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and fundamentalism, and rejoice with him 
over the psychological superiority and realism of 
the modern novel. But our weepings and rejoic- 
ings do not strike deep. His estimate of the 
Freudians and the Behaviorists is not startling. 
However, when he shouts for more open-minded- 
ness and less regimentation in education our 
Amens are unrestrained. 

You will be instructed and liberated by the 
doctor’s look at love: you will be amused and en- 
terfained by the doctor’s look at life. 


CHARLES C. NOBLE. 


THE IMPATIENCE OF A PARSON. By Rich- 
ard Sheppard. Doubleday, Doran. $2. 


Some months ago my friend Dr. Drury, Head- 
master of St. Paul’s School (Concord, N. H.), 
told me that he had a copy of this book of Dick 
Sheppard’s. Dr. Drury knows Sheppard very 
well; visits him in London. One sunny day last 
fall Dr. Drury and I took a long walk over the 
hills carrying a sandwich apiece and this book of 
Sheppard’s. After four or five miles we decided 
we had got to look for a place sheltered from the 
high wind that was blowing. And so, under the 
shelter of a stone wall, our backs to a clump of 
white birches, we ate our sandwiches and read to 
each other from this book. 

Sheppard is alive and very sensitive to the dis- 
crepancies between the Church of the ideal and 
the Church of the actual. He is in love with our 
Lord and eager that everyone else should feel as 
he does. He sees how the Church does not come 
right up to scratch in the matter of showing the 
world that love which is in God’s heart in sending 
Jesus to us, and also that the Church has failed 
to give that love fully to people around it. He 
proposes a lot of new things, though some of 
them are rather vague. The book is worth read- 
ing. It will antagonize some, make others 
thoughtful, perhaps stimulate some into living 
more really the Way, the Truth and the Life. It 
has met a storm of criticism in England. It is 
not a great book but a most interesting one. 


JOHN T. DALLAS. 
Bishop of New Hampshire 


RIGHT OFF THE MAP. By C. E. Montague. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50. 


This book is wholly against war as a method 
and depicts the ghastly influences which produce 
war. There is a love story which is scarcely rec- 
ognizable except in the closing chapters. 

Cyril Burnage is money-controlled Judas, pop- 
ulace-controlled Pilate and especially woman- 
controlled Herod, all in one man. Willan, Burn- 
age’s boyhood friend, is an experienced soldier of 
venturesome fortune touched with humor and a 
reckless philosophy of life as well as possessing 
much capacity for friendship and love. The plot 
involves the unsuccessful attempt of the little 
British Republic of Ria to follow the modern 
imperialistic policy in absorbing its small neigh- 
bor Porto, because some valuable mines are 
wanted. The newspapers, the Church and the 
government, as usual, join the business interests 
in the necessary abuse, deception and propaganda 
to unite the nation against their imagined enemy. 
As Willan says: “All war is a beast but each 
particular war that turns up is a dear.” 

GALE SEAMAN. 
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Correspondence 


After Detroit 

DEAR EDITOR: 

Back at the old desk. F 

Here is a little idea: Most of us 
are in search of two things: an idea 
and an ideal. Love has a surprising 
way of joining things unexpectedly, 
of weaving out of diversity a closely- 
knit tapestry of unity. Love is both 
the idea and the ideal. It is the an- 
swer to the great “What” in our 
minds. What is the world? It is 
the arena in which potential but in- 
hibited love is laboring for its own 
birth. It is the answer to the great 
“How” in our minds. How can we 
save the world? By uniting ourselves 
completely with the forces of love ex- 
isting in it. Faith, Hope, and Love, 
but the greatest indeed is the last. 

Be assured that my hopes and con- 
stant thoughts are with all of you 
who are working for the M. A. F. C., 
in whose service I learned so much. 

Ever your friend, 
FRANK BANCROFT. 

Alexandria Sem. 


World Peace 
DEAR EDITOR: 

I am very much interested in the 
importance of the present youth of 
the worid in solving the problems of 
world peace for the future. To my 
mind it remains to the people of the 
world to make peace possible and to 
the youth of today especially. I know 
a little of the great work the 
Y.M.C. A. must be doing in helping 
the youth of every nation to under- 
stand those of every other nation. I 
know you have ambitions greater 
than the things you are now accom- 
plishing. I want to know what those 
ideals and ambitions are. 

How can the youth of the world 
help secure world peace? What is 
the part and the duty of American 
youth in this world work? I am sure 
you have at hand information that 
you have gathered from experience in 
the countries of the world and from 
among the people of the world; I am 
writing to ask you for al] such infor- 
mation that you can send me and any 
other literature you may have on the 
subject of world peace. 

Sincerely, 
GERALD SHIVELY. 
Mo. State Teachers College 


FROM THE Epitor’s REPLY 
The ideal of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association as a whole, is 
the ideal of helping create a more 
friendly and cooperative world which 


we feel because of the very nature of 
the problems involved must be based 
upon the religion of Jesus . . . If 
the youth of the world can do nothing 
about world peace, I see no other 
group in the world who can do any- 
thing about it. It is the adventurous 
and creative spirit of youth that 
dares to think of breaking with such 
an age-long institution as that of 
War There already are very 
considerable groups of young people, 
notably in labor and in the colleges, 
who are taking a definite stand 
against War and for the kind of in- 
ternational understanding and coop- 
eration which ‘J, take it is what you 
mean by World Peace One 
of the most important evidences of 
this interest of students in interna- 
tional affairs is the World’s Student 
Christian Federation which since 
1895 has been building up in some- 
thing like forty nations of the world 
a consciousness of world solidarity 
and mutual service. 

An aspect of this whole problem is 
that which we might roughly call the 
problem of life work. This Movement 
believes fundamentally that men and 
women should be led to choose their 
vocation on a world basis. This does 
not mean that everyone needs to go 
to a foreign country, but it does mean 
that every individual who holds the 
world ideal about which we are now 
talking should choose his profession 
with a view of rendering the largest 
contribution to building up the coop- 
erative ideals in the world as a whole. 


A Vital Suggestion 
DEAR EDITOR: 

I am very happy to note in the 
colleges on the Pacific Coast an in- 
creased interest in a search into the 
life and teaching of Jesus. This 
trend is noticeable locally, regionally 
and nationally. Best of all a great 
deal of initiative has been coming 
from the students in their desire for 
an added richness of the spirit of 
Jesus that they may pass on to 
others. There is quite a variation of 
approaches in the different colleges 
and universities. 

It has been my privilege recently 
to be in a little group which has the 
purpose of actually winning men. 
We meet weekly to exchange experi- 
ences and study “Personal Evangel- 
ism” by George Stewart and Henry 
Wright. It is a great help. We 
have not revolutionized the campus 
and it is hard in the press of other 
things to set aside time. Such a 


group, however, is unequalled in my 
experience for keeping a vital hol 
on the spiritual uplift received at 
conference like Asilomar. Our Bible 
reading is done through our persona] 
morning devotions. 
Sincerely, 

DON BAILey, 

Univ. of So. Cal. 


Libraries 
DEAR WAYFARER: 

I, too, have often wondered, when 
visiting other Associations, how many 
of them keep libraries over and be- 
yond the latest year book, the tele- 
phone book and possibly a Bible. | 
like your selections in last month’s 
“Wayfarer” page and I thought you 
would be interested to see the book- 
lists in the enclosed pamphlet.' This 
library was commenced at the North 
Dakota State College Y.M.C.A. in 
Fargo in 1925. Since the printing 
of the anniversary bulletin the other 
books which you mention have been 
added. So have many others. 

Cordially yours, 
Eric H. THOMSEN. 
Univ. of Mich. 
[! An excellent list. Readers may want 
to secure a copy direct from Mr. 
Thomsen at Lane Hall, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.—Editors. ] 





Bouquet! 
DEAR EDITOR: 

The last INTERCOLLEGIAN is simply 
great! There must be a group of 
brilliant, hard-working people behind 
this increasingly useful journal. The 
editorials and the articles are mighty 
good stuff. The last six or eight 
pages could hardly be more attrac- 
tive or useful. 

Yours hopefully, 
GALE SEAMAN. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Repeat the Experiment! 
DEAR EDITOR: 

Replying to your note asking why 
our INTERCOLLEGIAN subscription list 
has not increased I would sum up the 
reasons in one sentence—the student 
leaders throughout the field have not 
pressed the matter. I am guilty of 
this myself and I know I could have 
done better because with a single ef- 
fort, involving a few hours time, I 
secured thirty-odd subscriptions. 





Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C, CRAVER. 
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Asilomar 


Three Views of the Mid-Winter Pacific Coast Conference at 
Asilomar During the Christmas Holidays 


A Pointer 


YORGETTING for a minute the 
I: beauties of sand and sea, of for- 
est and rock, that go so far to create 
the natural inspiration of Asilomar, 
the conference, viewed in the sane 
light of retrospect, cannot but be 
found haunting. I say without fear 
of condemnation that any student 
who went to Asilomar intending to 
shake hands with God came away dis- 
appointed; but searchers for a road 
that would lead to God were made 
bigger by their experience. ; 

National relations, sex, education— 
these are not inspirational subjects, 
as we see inspiration; but to put soul 
into politics and education; to remove 
the slime from sex—that is the stuff 
of which inspiration is made. Rob- 
ertson, Kirk, Page, Wilson, Rugh—- 
they were not offering to students 
a “suck-bottle religion”; they were 
there to show us that we needed a 
moral side to our mentality—a man’s 
creed; and that that religion needed 
us. They have names to conjure 
with, those men; and it is a compli- 
ment to the students who listened to 
them that they allowed themselves— 
or perhaps they couldn’t help it—to 
be conjured. 

Many college men hear Asilomar 
represented on their campus as a 
panacea for all spiritual ailments, 
and come to it prepared to doubt its 
values because these have been called 
limitless; but they learn—perhaps 
this year as never before—that the 
conference does not pretend to a goal 
attained; it but points a way by 
which we may reach that goal. 

Realizing that we are not peda- 
gogues but seekers, we believe that 
in its hand Asilomar holds a key. 

WILLARD RICHARDSON ESPY. 
Univ. of Redlands 





A Beginning 

S one of the fraternal delegates 
‘% of the Y.W.C.A. to the Asilo- 
mar Men’s Conference this year, I 
was particularly anxious to note the 
greatest need as expressed by the 
men in relation to what happened at 
our women’s conference in the sum- 
mer. After the first forum on “Sex 
and the Home” conducted by Dr. Kirk 
of Pomona College, there seemed to 
be no doubt as to what is the great- 
est single problem. Particularly sig- 
nificant is the fact that a similar 
presentation of the subject under the 











An outdoor photo in California in December is plainly not a rigorous ordeal. 


title “Men and Women,” given by 
Dr. Josephine Kennedy of Los An- 
geles and Roy Chamberlain of Dart- 
mouth, met with equal response at 
our Y.W.C.A. summer conference. 
At both conferences there were other 
forums presented at the same hour 
with equally excellent leadership in 
several fields of interest. 

Certain friends of the older gener- 
ation are much disturbed about this 
frank dealing with the problem of 
sex. To me it seems a clear case 
of whether we are willing to allow 
another generation to go through life 
ignorant, mis-informed, inhibited, or 
whether the leaders of the older gen- 
eration will honestly and courag- 
eously see through this problem with 
the present student generation. 
When has the truth failed to free? 
And when has there been a more 
favorable opportunity to do a telling 
piece of work than in laying low the 
bogey in this closet of human rela- 
tionships and relating the facts of sex 
life to their spiritual content, work- 
ing toward a realization of life “full 
and creative.” 

The experiences of these two stu- 
dent conferences offers material to 
challenge the student Movement to 
an undertaking that calls for honest, 
frank and earnest facing of facts, 
even as these men and women faced 
them. The special commission on re- 
lationships between men and women, 
working under the Council of Chris- 
tian Associations, has made a start 
which should bear fruit. I consider 


the beginning made at Asilomar as 
particularly significant in the life of 
the student Y.M.C.A. 


BETTY COOPER. 
Pomona College 





World Peace on the Campus 


F students over the country are so 

- pathetically ignorant, emotionally 
tied-up and eager for light regarding 
sex as were approximately ninety per 
cent of those who were present at 
Asilomar, then what this country 
needs and needs right away is an ed- 
ucational campaign on the campus to 
make common the recent findings in 
this field. 

The students fortunately are begin- 
ning to insist on dealing directly and 
specifically with their own campus 
relationships in working for world 
peace. One member of the group dis- 
cussing world brotherhood read a 
letter just received from Japan. A 
year previous he had helped a Jap- 
anese student register and shown him 
a few slight courtesies. In response 
came a card with this appreciation: 
“When the sun goes down white faces 
of cosmos twinkle in the moonlight. 
The singing crickets get together at 
the bright hillside to have the fancy 
ball. Come any time, I will 
be glad to show you the mystery of 
Japanese psychology.” 


ALLAN HUNTER. 
Hollywood 
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Students of the World 


College for Peace Workers 
Daa International Peoples College, 

a new center of education in El- 
sinore, Denmark, aims to train stu- 
dents who will work actively for in- 


ternational peace. It hopes to at- 
tract men and women from many 
countries who will later work ag- 
gressively in their communities. 


Courses deal with sociology, history, 
languages, international problems and 
human geography. They are de- 
signed to stimulate thought among 
students and especially to encourage 
original work and to turn the inter- 
est of as many persons as possible 
toward forming constructive ideas on 
international relations. The college 
hopes to enlist wider interest by hav- 
ing organizations in other countries 
establish scholarships to send their 
own students to it. 


The “Neuwerk” Movement in 
Germany 
yhoheer: the collapse (Zusammen- 
<\ bruch) of 1918, some students 
and leaders of the Christian Student 
Movements of Germany and of the 
“Frei-deutsch” group saw, in spite of 
things as they were, the dawn of the 
new work of God. In the winter of 
1918 a group of Hessian “Christian 
democrats” met in Schluchtern with 
the purpose of making known the 
gospel to the political “left wingers” 
—as they had been almost exclusively 
known to the “right.” A paper was 
published known as New Work— 
Christ in the Nation. At Whitsun- 
tide 1919, a conference of representa- 
tives of the men and women’s Chris- 
tian Student Movements met at Mar- 


burg. The relation between the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and social and 
political conditions was the main 
topic. These two groups made the 
very beginning of the “Neuwerk” 
Movement. In the autumn of the 


same year, Swiss religious Socialists 
met in conference with the two 
groups. A determined emphasis was 
laid on the Bible and the prophetic 
truth of the Kingdom of God as re- 
vealed in Christ. In 1920 to the two 
groups came another, and in the 
spring of 1920 the three sources of 
membership became one stream. The 
task of the Movement was to demon- 
strate within Christian groups “a 
solidarity with the proletariat revolu- 
tionary will against Mammon and 
Capitalism and the declared will of 
peace against Might and Force.” At 











J. E. 


K. AGGREY 
Vice-Principal of | 
College of Achimota, on | 


Dr. Agerrey was 
the African 


the Gold Coast. iiis early education 
was secured in the Wesleyan School at 

| Cape Coast Castle. After further | 
study in America he took back with 
him to Africa not less than twelve | 
colleze degrees, including doctorates 


Philosophy, 
the world 
death to 


in Theology, Literature, 
Psychology. Students 
pause at news of his 


ovel 
recent 


remember him as a prophet of good 
will between black and while, a _ ree- 
oneciler, a bridyve-builder. 

this time the Neuwerk Movement 


found a crystallization point in as- 
suming responsibility for the folk 
schoo] at Habertshof, near Schluch- 
tern. 

In May, 1927, the Neuwerk confer- 
ence was held in Schluchtern. About 
three hundred were there, mostly stu- 
dents; the others were teachers, pas- 
tors, club workers, laborers, younger 
club members. The simplicity of the 
arrangements, the combination of 
play, worship and discussions, the 
whole-hearted singing of folk songs 
as well as of hymns, the earnestness 
of the consecration of individuals to 
the cause—all made a clear-cut, un- 


forgettable impression. The persons 
most interested have resisted too 
definite organization (there are no 


dues) and too definite formulation of 
program. They aim to avoid ab- 
stractly idealistic positions; at the 
same time they take no definite po- 
litical stands. teligiously, they 
seemed to me to be neither “right” 





nor “left” and yet clearly Christian, 
On social problems they seem to stand 
more to the left, with the proletariat 
and its struggles. 

At the conference the discussion of 
yays to bring about peace became 
acute, when members were urged by 
one leader to become active in the 
“Knights of the Cross.” Wholly in 
sympathy with the purpose, most of 
the delegates found it impossible to 
join; the same arguments for and 
against an out and out pacifist or- 
ganization were given as those which 
are given in similar groups in Eng- 
land and in the U. S. A. 

In 1927-28, twenty-seven students 
lived and worked and studied in the 
folkschool at Habertshof. In spite of 
extreme financial limitation the school 
has grown. One has an impression 
of this movement, whose membership 
includes graduates, undergraduates 
and men and women engaged in in- 
dustry as having individual initiative 
and group influence—both expressing 
the purpose of realizing the Kingdom 
of God in their midst.—Anne See- 
sholtz (a national secretary of the 
American Y. W.C. A.) 


Growth of Internationalism 
“= Young Women’s Christian 
Association started in Japan 
as student work—the first interna- 
tional group of any kind in the Orient 
was the World’s Student Christian 
Federation Conference, in Tokyo in 
1907. Its roots reaching back to stu- 
dent work begun as early as 1904, 
the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Japan in 1927 has an ap- 
proximate membership of 6,500  be- 
longing to five city, nine student, and 
twenty-one high school Associations. 
In 1925, when the college students 
met in a separate summer conference 
for the first time in recent years, 
with nearly every college in the coun- 
try represented, a real student move- 
ment was begun. This movement is 
characterized in Japan as elsewhere 
by keen inquiries into the present 
status of intellectual, social and re- 
ligious affairs, and by the emergence 
of a rapidly maturing sense of re- 
sponsibility.”—Foreign Facts. 


A Unique Exchange 
N_ interesting international ex- 
change is that which _ brings 
eleven German students to the United 
States for a period of study, their 
places in Germany being taken by 
American students. 
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The Christmas Festival is a good 
example of the method by which the 
Association at the University of Wis- 
consin is accomplishing its work on 
the campus, The underlying purpose 
of this fete was what President 
Glenn Frank characterized as “the 
sacrament of common appreciation.” 
More than eighteen hundred students, 
who crowded the gymnasium where 
this campus Christian celebration was 
held, participated in the singing of 
earols. In addition, the program in- 
cluded the presentation of the Trav- 
eling Man, a one-act play given by 
the Wisconsin Players, and the read- 
ing of Zona Gale’s Call to Springvale 
for Christmas. 

The plan was conceived and pro- 
moted by the officers of the Univer- 
sity Association. All groups and de- 
partments of the university were 
asked to participate and as soon as 
the plan had gained momentum the 
Association dropped out of sight and 
each group had the satisfaction of 
feeling that its responsibility and in- 
dependence of initiative was com- 
plete. 


Yale University Christian Associa- 
tion has a group which meets regu- 
larly to experiment in prayer. Those 
participating are finding a_ great 
value in the use of periods of silent 
worship. Another phase of the dis- 
tinctively religious program at Yale 
is a communion service, held on 
Thursday mornings at seven o’clock. 
Anyone who desires to come is wel- 
comed, but it is held especially for 
the officers of the Christian Associa- 
tion and deacons of the University 
Church. After worship and com- 
munion this group has a_ breakfast 
conference with Fay Campbell, secre- 
tary of the Association and Elmore 
McKee, pastor of the University 
Church. 

Ten junior colleges and two four- 
year colleges sent representatives to 
a most profitable meeting at Whittier 
College, Cal., December 3-4. Through 
the exchange of ideas this small, 
earnest group found many helpful 
suggestions for their college prob- 
lems and for their recently organized 
Associations. Discussion centered 
around the most effective methods 
and programs for encouraging per- 
sonal service and developing a spirit 
of fellowship among the students, 
and of strengthening each other and 
leading others into the Jesus way of 


life. Professor Newland, (formerly 
president of Whittier college) em- 


phasized the need for demonstration 


High Lights 


rather than definition of God. Dean 
Harbeson of Pasadena Junior College 
outlined the development and possi- 
bilities of the Junior College move- 
ment. President Dexter of Whittier 
college concluded the conference with 
an appeal for true Christian leaders. 


Interest in first hand information 
regarding Russia in various Associa- 
tions in the Middle Atlantic field has 
been stimulated by the visits of 
Richard Hill, of Lincoln University 
(Pa.) to groups of students at How- 
ard College, Pennsylvania State, Mor- 
gan College, Maryland, Syracuse Uni- 
versity and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Hill was one of a party of 
students who last summer traveled 
and studied in Russia under the aus- 
pices of the Russian Student Council. 





Conflict or Cooperation is the title 
of a study outline prepared by Pro- 
fessors J. B. Matthews and Sylvanus 
M. Duvall for the American Commit- 
tee of the World Youth Peace Con- 
gress. The study attempts to consider 
the factors in the world as it is which 
cause wars, under such heads as 
Areas of Conflict, Nationalism, and 
The Economic Order. There are nine 
other chapters in the pamphlet and 
the last three deal with the more 
positive themes, Agencies Working 
for Cooperation, What Youth Can Do, 
and Through Conflict to Cooperation. 
Although this study outline was pre- 
pared especially for use in connection 
with the Congress to be held in 
Eerde, Holland, August 17-26, 1928, 
it is also being used in numerous 
college and local church discussion 
groups. The pamphlet can be se- 
cured from the office of the American 
Committee, 104 East Ninth Street, 





His back to the open window and facing the 
“open mind,” the p'a‘form s>oeaker at Asilomar 
is uniquely placed. 


Room 386, New York City, by remit- 
ting twenty-five cents. 


Two new Associations were organ- 
ized in North Carolina colleges dur- 
ing the fall, From the Pacific coast 
comes an equally promising report 
that there is now an organization in 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College 
and that Glendale college and Long 
Beach college are evidently thinking 
and planning for organizations dur- 
ing the new year. 


The Loving Cup Ceremony has long 
been used in some local Associations 
as a symbol of international friend- 
ship between students of differing 
nations. There seems now to be a 
new feeling with regard to this sym- 
bol. This is expressed by an observer 
at the University of California where 
a student international dinner was 
recently held: “We now doubt the 
fitness of the Loving Cup Ceremony 
as a symbol of our international 
policy as an Association. It so defi- 
nitely emphasizes the differences be- 
tween nations, and the foreign stu- 
dents, realizing this, are unwilling to 
dress in their native costumes and 
participate in it. It is counter to 
everything we do during the rest of 
the year.” 





“Offended by so much emphasis on 
Jesus” was the frank statement of 
one cabinet member at a two-day in- 
ventory at a cabin in the woods. 
From this point the group progressed 
to a realization that no religious ef- 
fort can ignore Jesus. They found 
that they were long on philosophy, 
science, psychology—on almost every- 
thing but a knowledge of Jesus. 
Straightway they made up a list of 
books. Each man was to buy one, 
read it, and report. Then the books 
were to circulate with a chance for 
discussion. 

Selections kept in mind five ends: 
a rational basis for an appreciation 
of Jesus’ message; a knowledge of 
the setting in which Jesus lived his 
message; the facts about Jesus’ life 
and teachings; the technique of per- 
sonally testing Jesus’ way; modern 
applications of Jesus’ message. The 
books chosen were: Emergent Evolu- 
tion—Lloyd Morgan, Some Implica- 
tions of Emergent Evolution—Jen- 
nings (pamphlet), Reality—Streeter, 
Toward an Understanding of Jesus— 
Simkhovitch, The Story of Jesus— 
Graham, The Hidden Years—Oxen- 
ham, New Studies in Mystical Re- 
ligion—Jones, Twelve Parable-Mira- 
cles of Answered Prayer—Clark, Life 
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of the Spirit and the Life of Today— 
Underhill, A Spiritual Quest and a 
Venture of Faith—Simpson, The Fire 
in the Flint—White, Children of the 
Second Birth—Shoemaker, Religion 
and Social Justice Oddy. 

Thus was found a modern equiva- 
lent of the old Bible study program. 





A laboratory of research in re- 
ligious experience is being developed 
by one Association in a large univer- 
sity. They proceed on the hypothesis 
that there may be a “Purposeful In- 
telligence” in the universe—a God. 
They define religion as the process of 
the individual actually hearing and 
talking to that God. They are pro- 
ceeding as did Millikan in testing the 
electron theory — open-minded, free 
from dogmatic presuppositions. 

The aim is to discover by experi- 
mental living: (1) Can man com- 
municate with God, and so prove his 
existence? (2) If so, how does man 
develop the capacity? (3) What if 
any powers and privileges may ac- 
crue to man therefrom? The method 
of procedure is to bring together a 
group whose basis of agreement is 
that if the hypothesis is true it will 
mean much to mankind to demon- 
strate it. They further agree to give 
time and experimental practise to the 
testing of the hypothesis. They meet 
each week to discuss possible methods 
of study and conditions of experimen- 
tation, and to compare results. 

This is the modern equivalent of 
the evangelistic campaign. 





One of the best study groups in the 
University of California Young 
Women’s Christian Association at 
Berkeley has been the one in which 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants make 
up the membership. For a year and 
a half they have discussed each week 
the needs which religion satisfies; 
they examined the conceptions of God 
and the ethical teachings of several 
religions. Recently a liberal young 
Jewish rabbi addressed them, and for 
a couple of weeks they discussed 
questions which he had raised. Soon 
they will hear an Orthodox Jew and 
later a Catholic priest. Each talk 
followed by discussion—with the 
speaker and at succeeding meetings 
by the group alone. 





An international student 
were interested listeners at Interna- 
tional House, New York, when W. S. 
Hodgkin and W. E. S. Holland, both 
fresh from the Detroit Convention, 
spoke to them and at the same time 
into the microphone on the subject 
“Fair Play on the Mission Field.” 


group 


Cosmopolitan Clubs are a healthy 
sign of the interest in the Christian 
World Education program in_ the 
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Rocky Mountain Region of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. As 
a result of the interests aroused in 
foreign students at the Estes Confer- 
ence, the delegates from Southwest- 
ern University went home and organ- 
ized a Cosmopolitan Club. Wichita 
University has a new Cosmopolitan 
Club, and the School of Mines and 
Denver University Cosmopolitan Club 
entertained students from several col- 


leges at their November meeting 
when Charles H. Corbett (of the 
C. W. E. Committee) was chief 
speaker. The name of the clubs 
strikes the keynote of the changed 
attitude toward foreign students in 
recent times. A decade or so ago 
such a name would probably have 
been discarded for another which bet- 
ter set forth the evangelical nature 
of the club for the aid of the poor 
heathen. 


Interest Groups loom large in the 


programs of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association cabinets all 
over the country. The old weekly 


meeting plan, whereby one speaker 
—-sometimes stimulating, sometimes 
otherwise—sought to give to students 
in the simplest form possible certain 
phases which the Association wished 
emphasized seems to have been al- 
most superseded by the _ Interest 
Group method whereby students form 
voluntary groups, with leaders, to 
answer certain questions in which 
they have a vital personal interest. 








“Like the League of Nations” 


fpr looks very much like the 
setting for the League of 

tions, the Glass Room of the Inter- 
national Institute at Geneva” said 
Professor Quigley, in one of the first 
sessions of the International Con- 
gress, held in the Great Hall of the 
Association building on the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Dec. 19-21. And 
indeed it did—the great glass win- 
dows; the dais on which sat the 
speaker and a presiding officer; the 
long green tables around which sat 
some sixty students in national groups 
—Canada, Great Britain, China, Ger- 
many, Iceland, India, Norway, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Sweden, United States. 

This first international congress set 
for itself the theme: What are the 
ways to international co-operation? 
The purpose was fourfold: (1) to 
discuss. perplexing international 
questions; (2) to discover a basis for 
co-operation among all nations; (3) 
to review contributions of different 
nations to culture; and (4) to find 
ways by which we may begin to real- 
ize these ideals. 

Key addresses opened the discus- 
sion of each subject: then followed a 
question period and an open forum. 
We asked ourselves, What is involved 
for the U. S. in the growth of nation- 
alism in China? What about the im- 
migration laws? Is disarmament pos- 
sible and how can we work towards 
it? What is happening to America’s 
good will in the exercise of her eco- 
nomic power abroad? What is the 
American educational approach? 


There were no resolutions or epoch- 
making decisions but there were cer- 
tain recurrent phrases indicating 
trends: “I am a citizen of the 
world”; “We must work for a moral 
disarmament as well as a_ physical 
disarmament”; “I believe in a na- 
tionalism which preserves and culti- 
vates the cultural and spiritual con- 
tribution of each national group, but 
this does not mean a political nation- 
alism of suspicious and antagonistic 


groups. Rather may we not think of 
ourselves as members of a great 
symphonic orchestra, each national 


group participating and contributing 
to the harmony of the world?” “For- 
eign students come to understand 
American life through two ways: by 
going to Church with you and by vis- 
iting with you in the informality of 
your kitchens”; “One thing we can 
do is to work for the passing of the 
Anti-Compulsory Military Training 
Bill”; “Your history books will have 
to be re-written; I picked up a his- 
tory text book and found slanderous 
and insulting statements about Ger- 
many” (This from a German youth.) 
“I haven’t often heard talk like this 
in America.” 

There were periods of lively and 
heated discussion, hours of recreation 
and camaraderie, social times at tea 
and dinner. The Congress was spon- 
sored by a group of foreign and 
American students, faculty members 
and Association secretaries. 

Lois WILDY. 


Univ. of Minn. 
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According to the Rocky Mountain 
field newsletter, “interest groups are 
not special, extra stunts, but the 
very stuff of our Association pro- 
gram.” At the Colorado Agricultural 
College, these groups, which meet 
every other Tuesday in place of the 
regular meeting, are discussing the 
following subjects: “Do We Know 
Jesus”; “How We Got Our Bible”; 
“The Sources of Our Denominations”; 
“Why Am I Afraid”; “What Can I 
Do Besides Teach”; “Our Foreign 
Friends”; “How to Use a Budget.” 
At the University of Kentucky, the 
interest group on “Am I a Personal- 
ity” is to start a charm school. Tran- 
sylvania College, (also Ky.) has sent 
out a questionnaire on the topics Vo- 
cations; Relations with Men; Rela- 
tions with Our Home; Relations to 
Other Races; The Student and His 
Campus, and Worship in Our Every- 
day Lives, as a basis on which to 
form its groups. In other Associa- 
tions the groups are similar, but are 
direct outgrowths of the interests of 
the campus. 

An annual event is the conference 
of theological students from semina- 
ries in the Middle Atlantic states. 
On December 28th the fifth of such 
gatherings convened at General The- 
ological Seminary in New York. 
Lively discussion and some real think- 
ing followed the introduction of such 
topics as: Competition and Coopera- 
tion between Churches; Obstacles to 
a More United Church; The Churches 
and Industry; Ways in which the 
Churches May Cooperate. Students 
present represented many denomina- 
tions. Bishop Francis McConnell, Am- 
rose Reeves of England, F. Ernest 
Johnson, Professors Eugene Lyman 
and William Adams Brown of Union 
Theological Seminary, were among 
the speakers. 

More indigenous than the dining 
hall, more inseparable than the fac- 
ulty, St. Luke’s Society in Hotchkiss 
School has been the object of attack 
from many quarters. Epithets were 


hurled: “Mid-Victorian”; “Sentimen- 
tality of the ‘nineties’; “An _ out- 
grown tradition.” Defenders were 


voluble: “St. Luke’s always has been; 
therefore, must be”; “It sets ideals 
for the school, nourishes school spirit, 
encourages consideration, thoughtful- 
ness, industry.” 

Chance, in the guise of prepara- 
tions for the Thanksgiving dance, 
moved the meeting from its strong- 
hold in the chapel to the upholstered 
library. Discussion at once became 
more spontaneous, more genuine. The 
experiment was tried again; attend- 
ance increased. Dave McCalmont, 
able President of the Board, break- 
ing with all tradition, had selected 


many topics for winter term meetings 
not included in the traditional list. 
The future is bright. St. Luke’s is 
doing a unique work. 


The snap of ideas and the rustle of 
progress nearly drowned the crack- 
ling wood of the fire when six stu- 
dent secretaries, two Hi-Y secretaries, 
a general state secretary and an 
honest-to-goodness bishop sat around 
the fireplace at 167 Tremont Street, 
Boston, on December 5. The world 
was all but saved when tea arrived 
and the devil had a little breathing 
space. 

The occasion for this attack was 
the felt need among school workers 
for improvement in school Associa- 
tion work. “The Hi-Y,” mused the 
Great Executive above his Jacobean 
table-top, “might show us a thing or 
two. They seem to have produced a 
Christian here and there. Let us, 
therefore, call a meeting.” 


Some significant matters came up 
for discussion. How about printed 
material, manuals, study courses? 
What about conferences and training 
camps? Are we training any boys 
as school leaders? How best ap- 
proach boys? “The problem of in- 
stitutionalism is solved by the annual 
death and rebirth of the club,” said 
someone. On the problem of leader- 
ship, another contributed the thought 
that when no one is available in the 
school, it is sometime better to let 
a group die rather than to have it 
nurtured too much by travelling sec- 
retaries. A third stated this princi- 
ple: “We must get boys to see that 
all school problems are their respon- 
sibility as much as the faculty’s.” It 
was generally agreed that the essen- 
tials of the school Association should 
be, first, a voluntary group taking 
responsibility in the school and sec- 
ond, this fellowship to be bound to- 
gether around the person of Jesus. 





Blind Secretary 
Honored 


goat. N. DERRING (secretary at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute), 
has been elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
by his Alma Mater, William and 
Mary College. This is in recognition 
of one who, physically blind, never- 
theless is possessed of a deep spirit- 
ual vision and whose life has remade 
a campus. Few Associations can 
point to so vital a cabinet, so far- 
reaching a program in Bible study 
and community service, and so many 
contagious Christians, as can Virginia 
Tech. 

Paul’s life story is well worth the 
telling. Complete loss of sight in 
early youth did not constitute an im- 
possible barrier in the securing of an 
education. Graduating with honors 
from the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and Blind, he sought entrance 
at William and Mary, where with 
some hesitation he was _ accepted. 
Again he finished with honors. 
Through his influence the college sent 
its largest delegations to the summer 
conference. Upon graduation, he 
sought work as an Association secre- 
tary but no Association could be 
found which was willing to overlook 
his handicaps. At this time able 
bodied men were being drafted for 
service in the World War. V. P. L., 
in debt, was induced to give him a 
three months’ trial, services to be in 
exchange for board and room. 


How this young blind secretary 
succeeded makes a thrilling story. 


Derring has been at V. P. I. for nine 


years. Its debt has been lifted, the 
building completely remodeled, the 


budget raised from $2,000 to $10,000 
a year. From the dirtiest, it has be- 
come one of the cleanest buildings in 


the country. Now V. P. I. wouldn’t 
exchange secretaries with any other 
college in the country. 

Feeling the need of further train- 
ing, Derring took a year’s leave of 
absence, 1922-1923, and completed his 
Master’s degree at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. He also found time to marry 
a beautiful and accomplished Blacks- 
burg girl, built his own home and 
now has by his fireside two attrac- 
tive young daughters. 

The fine work at V. P. I. Associa- 
tion continues. This fall a quiet 
campaign for clean living,. beginning 
with campus leaders in student body 
and faculty, has produced pure gold 
in character. Witness President 
Burruss’ report to the Board of 
Trustees: “The Association recog- 
nizes fully its responsibility for’ the 
development of a pervasive Christian 
atmosphere and a wholsome recrea- 
tion among our students. It is dili- 
gently seeking to enlist students in 
an intellectual subscription to the 
teachings of Jesus and to the sincere 
practice of these teachings in daily 
living. I consider the Association in- 
dispensable in the development of 
spiritually minded leaders among our 
students.” 

Nor does the influence of this sec- 
retary stop at the bounds of the Vir- 
ginia Tech campus. The students 
have been active in regional and na- 
tional] councils; Paul’s voice is one of 
the most respected in student gath- 
erings; few men have wielded greater 
influence for good. One cannot help 
but feel that in this case even more 
honor has accrued to his Alma Mater 
than to the recipient of the prized 
key. FORREST D. BROWN. 
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Helps for the C. W. E. 


Committee 
\ FOOTBALL game is more than 
- a kick-off and a campus program 


of Christian internationalism is more 
than a convention. Many students, 
in this day of Pan-American and 
trans-Pacific flights, are concerned 
with doing something about world 


relations. The Christian World Edu- 
cation Committee of the two Associa- 
tions has gathered together a group 
of suggested methods and resources 
which will be eagerly grasped by col 
lege men and women who not 
willing to wait until they are elected 


to Congress to begin the job of build- 


are 


ing a more neighborly world. The 
following suggestions, however, are 
intended to supplement and not to 


supplant the ideas and methods which 
you have evolved on your own initia- 
tive: 

For the Bulletin Board: A 
of striking quotations and intriguing 
questions on missions, suitable for 
college bulletin boards, will be sent 
free of cost. A judicious use of 
these, with additions of your own, 
should help to stimulate interest on 
your campus. 

To Start Discussions: An easy way 
to get discussion started is to induce 
a group to express opinions by means 


series 


of a “true-false test” or a “word 
test.” Three different kinds of 
“tests” on missions have been pre- 
pared. 

Plays: Two plays given at the De- 
troit Convention are available for re- 
production on your campus. “The 
Color Line,” a one-act play for six 
characters (three men and three 
women), requires simple stage set- 
ting and every-day clothes. “Ker- 
bala,” (from a Mohammedan pas- 
sion play) requires twenty characters 
and a number of “supers” for the 
crowd, caravan, and so forth. Cos- 


tumes and stage settings are simple. 
A Missionary Institute or Retreat: 

















Charles S. Campbell Thomas 


Japan, China, India, the 
Africa, and Latin America. 

Speakers: Your field secretaries are 
supplied with lists of foreign students 
and missionary 
part in the “colloquia” at Detroit and 
who reside in your area. 
will be able to suggest other persons 
as speakers. 

International Giving: Do you find 
that most of your fellow students 
haven't thought through to any con- 
sistent attitude toward money, that 


counselors 





it. 

For material referred to, fur- 
ther information, write to The Chris- 
tian World Education Committee, 600 
Lexington Ave., or 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


or 





Meeting of the National 
Student Committee 


4 k-~ first meeting of the National 
Student Committee, under its new 
form of organization, was held in 
New York City, December 12. The 
meeting was called to order by Dr. 


Mott (General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council) who also presented 


the Commission, Charter, of the 
Committee. 

In a report of progress since the 
formation of the new Student Divi- 
sion, David R. Porter referred to 
the favorable psychology that now ex- 
ists in practically all quarters of the 
Student Association Movement, and 
reviewed in detail] the progress that 
has been made in practically every 
section of the country in arriving at 
satisfactory procedure of operation. 
In view of the very evident rising 
tide of religious life in student and 


or 


tributory to the on-going program of 
the Movement. 

The Committee approved the 
pointment of the new staff members 
who, with the approval of the Gen- 
eral Board, have been working since 
the provisional formation of the Stu- 
dent Division last June. They are: 
Henry P. Van Dusen (Associate Sec- 
retary); Francis Henson (Represent- 
ing the National Council of Student 
Associations) ; Harry Bone (part time 
Bible Study); E. W. Warringt: 
(part time work for Theological Sen 
inaries); A. T. Roy, Arthur P. Moo: 
and George K. Smith (for the Middl 
Atlantic States); C. D. Norton (Mid 
dle West); O. R. Magill, C. B 
Loomis (South); John M. Moore 
(Southwest); and Harold W. Col: 
(Rocky Mountain States). ) 


ap- 
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uuspices of the Association, to 

sider the present status and problems 
f relation. 
The revised 


con- 


Budget for 1928, to- 
taling approximately $195,000.00 was 
i pproved. 

There 
f two 
Atlantic 
Pennsylvania 


was prolonged consideration 
proposals from the Middle 
field—one emanating from 
State Committee and 
e other from the Middle Atlantic 
Field Council. While the Committee 
as anxious to maintain the best pos- 
sible cooperative arrangements with 
the State Secretary of Pennsylvania, 
there were so many calls for 
from the leading local Associations 
that it was decided to ask the Gen- 
eral Board’s approval of a _ policy 
which would regard the work in 
Pennsylv “interstate work” for 
those Associations that so desire 
it. It is understood that most of the 
local Associations in Pennsylvania are 
still willing to cooperate with the 
State Committee in such matters as 
boys’ work and conferences, indus- 
trial and county work, deputations, 


etc. 


service 


ania as 
local 


Two interesting 
sidered, one 


Department 
mittee on 


nequests were 
from the Colored 
and one from the 
Friendly Relations 
Foreign Students. These asked that 
the Student Committee, out of its 
hoped-for “supplementary budget,” 
make good the cuts which these 
phases of work are now facing. 
cision in this matter 
inquiry reveals 


con- 
Work 
Com- 

with 


two 
De- 
is delayed until 
whether funds are 
available and whether those who want 





Committee 
circumventing the 


t 


to cut the budgets would feel that 
such favorable action by the Student 
might be considered as 

new finance plan. 


Those present (exclusive of Student 
were: W. E. Braisted, 


a 


} Chartes S. Campbell; E. C. Car- 
nf Samuel etuee Cavert; George 
5 Ce Seo Bishop John T. Dallas; Rich- 
e]3 rd Edwards; Dean C. W. Flor- 

ence; Dr. Charles W. Gilkey; Dean 
homas W. Graham; Paul Huston: 
President W. O. Mendenhall; Rudolph 
Moses; Dr. George Stewart: Dr. John 
R. Mott; J. S. Tichenor: W. G. 


}Schram; Dean John R. 
wh OB. Halstead; 
Smith; G. 


a The 


hairman, 


Dyer; 
Professor 


Sherwood Eddy. 


Gordon 
Treadwell 


following officers were elected: 
Thomas W. 
‘ice-Chairman, 


Graham; Ist 
Henry Sloane Coffin; 
4 Vice-Chairman, William E. Sweet: 
gocording Secretary, Francis A. Hen- 
m. Besides the officers, the follow- 
elected to the Executive 
James C. Baker; William 
Braisted, Jr.; George Corwin: 
Stewart; Wright. 


1g were 
mmittee: 


The Periscope 


SCENE: 
library. She 


ities. She is absov hed in a 


He: Whatcha reading, Mrs. Plato? 

Sue: Santayana’s Sonnets. Lis- 
ten— ; 

HE: Naw, I get enough of that in 
class. You’re a smart girl, Sophie, 
but you don’t live. Why don’t you 


go out for something and do some- 
thing for the college? You can’t 
imagine what a kick there is in 
throwing a party like the prom, or 
being in the play. 

SHE: Don’t you consider it “doing 
something for the -college” to main- 
tain decent academic standing—that 
is, if a college has anything to do 
with learning. And I have my thrills 
but they’re cerebral: it’s more satis- 
fying to watch go-getters perform 
than be one. 

He: If everyone had a case of 
aloofus spectatoritis who'd get things 
done in the world? I know American 
colleges didn’t use to have extra- 
curriculum activities and that Euro- 
pean universities don’t have ’em now; 
but they’re part of your education: 
They train your wil] just as courses 


train your mind. The “student cur- 
riculum” grew up (as did the “bicker 
session”) because the “faculty cur- 


riculum” wasn’t enough—too theoret- 
ical and detached from life. 

SHE: Many things that “ 
do not enrich the world appreciably. 
And it’s not the curriculum but stu- 
dents who are out of touch with life. 
European students are absorbed in 


get done” 


national and international affairs— 
art, literature, politics, economics— 
and they see the relation of their 


courses to these interests. American 
students have no such interests; con- 
sequently the curriculum is dull and 
they turn to childish employments 
within the narrow limits of the cam- 
pus walls. Incidentally it’s signifi- 
cant that “activities” should be in- 
vented in the land of Pragmatism, 
Babbitism, and Big Business. 

He: But if you’re going to become 
a journalist isn’t it great training to 
be on the Campus News? Can’t one 
who’s going to be an actor get lots 
of practice in “Asbestos and Foot- 


lights?” Anyway, aren’t these expe- 
riences valuable even if they’re out- 
side your specialty? They broaden 


your interests, teach you to do things 
and meet people, they give you self- 
confidence. The best times men and 
women have together on this campus 
are when they’re in ws 


“activities” to- 
gether. What would this place be 


Stone be neh on the campus lau n, 
is a hound for grades; he 


hook as he 


to the left Of the 
a hound for activ- 
approaches jauntily. 


without the glee club, the orchestra 
and the dramat? These things in- 
crease the cultural opportunities of a 
college 

SHE: Yes—if they are intelligently 
executed. But recall the last orches- 


tra program. And the way “Out- 
ward Bound” was presented. You 
don’t consider either of those an ar- 
tistic achievement, do you? They 
were shoddy because the people in 
them are doing a thousand other 
things. Preoccupation with the side- 


shows is attractive because it is a 
subtle escape from the labor of reflec- 
tive thinking, because fraternities 
crave the glory of having their mem- 
bers “in things” and because offices 
are supposed to be the criteria of 
campus success. The tragedy is that 
many of those who make Senior Hon- 
orary Society and are presented one 
of those hideous hats with which to 
strut through their fourth year are 
really capable of intellectual appreci- 
ation and achievement—but their en- 
ergies are being dissipated on less 
important matters. 

He: Good night! You 
pect an undergrad to be a Duse or 
a Coquelin! And you surely don’t 
believe that grandstanding and men- 
tal laziness are the real reasons why 
a fellow heels activities. Look at 
Bob Carlton—I think his pacifist 
ideas are bugs but even studes less 
hot for him than I am will admit he 
believes in what he’s doing. 

SHE: Yes, the “Y” is doing sig- 
nificant things on the campus because 
Bob is doing that one major job well 
and isn’t president of everything else. 
He has time to be a good student and 
also time to read and do things that 
are not “required.” For instance, to 


can’t ex- 


be a respectful and understanding 
friend to many students who need 
him—of course, everyone can’t do 
that. 

HE: No, and there’s one who 
doesn’t care to. (A bell sounds and 
she gathers up her books.) Well, 


you live in your world and I live in 
mine and we're both satisfied, I guess. 
SHE: Yes—except sometimes. 
Maybe that is the failure of 
both of us. 
HE: What class you going to? 
SHE: Philosophy—And you? 
HE: To town to get some printing 
done for a shin-dig. 
(Both laugh as Curtain falls) 
THE OBSERVER. 
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The New Student Division Com 
mittee is an impressive group and 
brings back into the service of the 


Student 
eral who 


Movement sev- 
been its long time 
Bishop Dallas first came to 
Northfield from Yale and then from 
his base at Taft School was for sev 


Association 
have 
friends. 


eral years at the center of a group 
which made the School Conference at 
Blairstown a unique and helpful af 
fair. His late parish work on the 
edge of the Dartmouth Campus made 
him the inevitable choice for Bishop 
of New Hampshire. 

In Ned Carter, Dick Edwards and 
Jim Baker we have again the help of 
a trio who have never been far away 
from us and have greatly supported 
kindred Carter, it will be 
remembered, was once—while on an 
furlough from India—the 
executive of the Student Department. 


causes. 


extended 


It will seem odd to many to think 
of Charlie Campbell as no longer 
Chairman. He has held this position 
during eight creative years and re- 
tires only to help the Committee in 
other ways, insisting that it is now 
“somebody else’s turn.” The lot fell 
on Dean Graham of Oberlin, whom 
we remember first as a young Cana- 
dian taking up the secretaryship at 
the University of Minnesota. Later, 
as pastor and professor, he has 
been continuously a prodigal giver of 
time to many Association enterprises. 
It is no secret, I think, that the re- 
cent “Graham Commission” was one 
of the most arduous tasks that the 
Y.M.C. A. ever asked any man to 
carry through and the vote to make 
him Chairman is a vote of apprecia- 
tion as well as of confidence and af- 
fection. 


A guest of the Committee was 
Dean John Ruskin Dyer, of Kansas 
University. As Rusty Dyer I used 
to know him at Ohio State and then 
as a special traveler in the colleges 
for the Industrial Department. His 
sabbatical in New York gives us a 
chance to get his help in our new 


faculty cooperation venture. That 
is, if he is willing. 
* » * 
Charles W. Gilkey has so many 


student connections both at Chicago 
University and elsewhere, through 
his speaking, that it seems only nat- 
ural to have him undertake another 
term on the Student Committee. His 


latest adventure is nothing less than 
to ride a charger against the one and 
only Mayor Thompson! He has been 
made chairman of an omnibus com- 
mittee composed of various civic so- 
cieties who are determined to drive 
the politicians out of the Chicago 
school system. 


The Texas delegation travelled 
369,000 miles going to and from the 
Detroit conference. This means an 
average of about 3,000 miles per dele- 
gate or fourteen times round the 
globe. Laid end to end they - 
But this is no class in higher mathe- 
matics. The main point is, Texas 
students are interested in world af- 
fairs. 


* * * 


I am glad to have at last definite 
word in regard to Canon Streeter’s 
plans for his tour in this country in 
the spring. He is due to arrive about 
March 20 and will begin his public 
lectures in Boston and his first ser- 
mon will be at Harvard. After what- 
ever give and take of reality may be 
possible around the “Hub” he will 
come to New York about April 10 
and for ten days will be lecturing 
at Union and meeting various groups, 
one of which will doubtless be one 
of the friendly parties that the Stu- 
dent Association people here are able 
to corral. 


Winnifred Wygal of the national 
student staff of the Y.W.C.A. is 
making a round-the-world trip which 
will take a year and include Japan, 
China, the Philippines, India, Egypt, 
the Holy Land, Italy, Switzerland, 
France, England. Travel is but a 
means to an end as Miss Wyga! 
makes contacts with the student 
movements of the world. A month 
will be given to study of Gandhi’s 
philosophy of life and some time in 
London next summer before return- 
ing to the States. 








We are talking together a good 
deal now about the Student Associa- 
tion’s work with faculty people. On 
of the most cheering reports of 
actual achievement in that field came 
the other evening when I was hay 
ing dinner in Chicago with Henry 
E. Wilson of the University of 
Illinois. He tells me that last year 
they had a refreshing eight weeks of 
faculty round tables or discussion 
dealing with the whole question of 
the professor’s religious attitude and 
influence. Forty-eight attended each 
of the eight sessions and not less 
than 103 different men were present 
part of the time. 


* * * 


Loomis writes me: “I 

lately that interesting 
pamphlet, The Man I Have Neve 
Seen, by E. L. Devendorf, Secretary 
it the University of California. Ap- 
preciations for those who have pre- 
ceded us in our own particular task 
rare that Devie’s_ story 
heartens one mightily. It was Dean 
Bosworth who so often held up as a 
test of real Christianity, ‘One’s ability 
to rejoice in the success of another 
man’—especially if that man be work- 
ing in your own realm.” 


Clarence 
have reread 


are so 





* * 


A bronze tablet in grateful memory 
of Anna Harlow Birge has 
placed in the Congregational Churc! 
at Bristol, Conn., by eight Greek and 
Armenian students for whom Mrs 
Birge did heroic service on the day 
of the burning of the city of Smyrna 
In the face of tremendous difficulties 
she succeeded in bringing these young 
refugees to the United States. Lat: 
they were placed in various colleges 
where they have been enabled to pro- 
ceed with their studies. Mrs. Birg 
was the wife of John Kingsley Birge, 
who in 1922-23 was Field Secretary 
for student work in New England. 
Previous to that period he and Mrs. 
Birge had served the mission cause 
at the American International Col- 
lege, Smyrna. Mr. Birge is now at 
work at Stamboul, Constantinople. 


bee n 


* * * 


I think it was 
who said: 


John Drinkwater 


] 


Knowledge we ask not—hknowl 
thou hast lent; 
But, Lord, the will—there lies our 
bitter need. 
Give us to build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed. 
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